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CHOOSE FROM 30 ALBUMS 


ANY FOUR HI-FI omy $3.98 


STEREO - - - $4.98 





Plus small charge for postage and handling 43. RALPH 44. A CAPPELLA 45. KERRWOOD 
If you join CARMICHAEL CHOIR CHORALIERS 
= t Orchestra Great Hymns College Choir 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH RECORD CLUB 


now—and agree to buy as few as FOUR other albums 
offered by the Club during the next 12 months. 





*® Each month outstanding Christian % Your only obligation is to purchase ‘ 
Faith albums are selected. These are 4 selections during the next 12 months ; 
‘ ; ; ‘ : , ¥ 46. JOHN WEBB 50. LOIS & 52. WOMEN’S 
described in the Club BULLETIN which at the nationally advertised price (HI-FI Bass Solos KENNY IRWIN CHORUS 
is mailed to you free. usually $3.98, occasionally $4.98; Vice! Duets Songs of F. Crosby 


STEREO $4.98). 





* If you want this monthly selection ro sae 
you do nothing; it will come to you = : 
automatically . . . or you may choose mee: 
any of the many other selections of- % After purchasing 4 albums you re- ad 
fered . . . or you may notify the Club ceive your choice of a Christian Faith 
on the form provided that you want Bonus album for every two additional : scm iied ; 
no selection for that month. records you buy—a 50% dividend! " . _ be 
. - 
ALL RECORDS ARE 12-inch 33), RPM 53. MITZELFELT 55. HELEN 56. CHARLES 
3 CHORALE WHITTINGTON TURNER 
Anthems Contralto Solos Tenor Solos 













66. ARNIE 67. RUDY 69. RAY ROBLES 


58. DORIS AKERS 60. HAVEN OF 62. PAUL 64. JOS. 
Solo, Chorus, REST McNUTT BARCLAY HARTMAN ATWOOD Baritone Solos 
Orchestra QUARTET Baritone Solos Tenor Solos Accordion Solos Piano & Strings 


OLD FABHIONED 
REV IWEL HOUR 
Pete SIT | wae ve 


— 












70. TONY 71. EARLE 76. JAMES KING 78. JACK 79. MILLIE PACE 81. OLD FASH'D 83. PAUL CARSON 
FONTAINE ANDERSON CHORUS CONNER TRIO REV. HOUR Organ—Favorite 
Tenor & Quartet Baritone Solos Songs of Loveless Marimba & Orch. Gospel Songs CHOIR Gospel Songs 
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84. GORDON 85. LORIN 86. OLD FASH'D 87. MARCY 88. SKY PILOT 89. LONDON 90. GLENN 
WOODBURN WHITNEY REV. HOUR TIGNER CHOIR FESTIVALS SPAULDING 
Baritone Solos Organ, Violin, Harp QUARTET Trombone & Organ Gospel Songs Male Choir Whistling Preacher 
ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
t . ° 
CHRISTIAN FAITH RECORD CLUB P.O. Box 518, Reseda, California F-7 I MAIL 
Please register me as a [] HIGH-FI or ] STEREO member buy only four such albums in any twelve-month period to ¢ " LIPON 
of the CHRISTIAN FAITH RECORD CLUB and send me the maintain membership. | may cancel my membership any time j THIS COU! VN 
four albums | have selected below, for which | will pay after buying four albums from the Club (in addition to those I TOD AY 
when billed—$3.98 for HI-FI, or $4.98 for Stereo, plus 35¢ included in this offer. After my fourth purchase, if | continue, ee 
for postage and handling*. | agree to buy four other albums for every two albums | buy, | may choose another album I 
offered by the Club within the next year, for each of which FREE of charge. 
| will be billed at the manufacturer's nationally advertised e List the numbers of 
price—High Fidelity $3.98 or $4.98; Stereo $4.98 (plus a your four selections 


small charge for postage and handling). Thereafter, | need THE NUMBERS OF MY FOUR SELECTIONS ARE 
© Indicate HI-FI or 


NAME —_ STEREO Division. 











ADDRESS a 
4 NOTE: If you own a Stereo record 
| player, we recommend that you join 
CITY ZONE STATE 3 the Stereo Division. Remember— 
! ; . ; F eee Stereo records can be played only 
*SEND NO MONEY—<c bil! will be sent. Offer good in U.S. and its territories only. 4 sincere ia with Stereo equipment. 
Foreign membership is slightly higher—details furnished upon request. i 


If you do not wish to mar this cover—use extra coupon on page 46 
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Greeting Cards only 25° 


for Christmas and All Occasions 


We 


$ $ 
50 to 250 between now and Christmas 


HARRY DOEH 
Studio C27" LA and ASSOCIATES, 











(Address an NASHUA Brease" 

—— N. bit V 666s CeRG a6 Wi is wae aud 

these three offices) ST. LOUIS 1, MO, nn ae 
ik dead PALO ALTO, CALIF. Address, 

the GIANT $2 oductory Offer, please send en 

Occasion Gres assortment of Christmas and All 

25¢ as payment tn Joh ae oon oles of soe = on re f ia - 

By pesment ~ ), J enclose only ae Ad ET eRe 

newest a ‘most poviar Christmas Cord cout a ee wee Sosctet FUND-RAISING Plan 





club or organization. 


and d 5 
etails of the famous Please write name of organization: 


Doehla “‘Extra Money” 
> e 
One to a Family.) a ee 






(Ofer Limited to 









Just IMAGINE! The valuable coupon above is good 
~ for the giant 98-piece boxed assortment of 
Christmas and All Occasion greeting cards shown 
here (regular price $2.75) — if sent with only 25¢ 
to help cover packing and mailing costs. In addition, 
it will also bring details on how you can earn $50 
to $250 between now and Christmas in your spare 
time. 

Why do we make this Special Introductory Offer? 
Because we want you to see how easy and pleasant it 
is to earn “Christmas money” with the wonderful 
Doehla “Extra Money” Plan. No experience needed. 

To help you get started, with your giant box of cards 
we will also send you several other popular assortments 
on approval. Just SHOW these beautiful cards to 
friends and neighbors. They get real bargains. And you 
make up to 60¢ on every box they order — even more on 
certain gift and novelty items. Soon you have $50 to 
$250 to spend as you please! If friends don’t snap up 
these bargains, send them back at our expense and 
pay nothing! 

Mail The Above Coupon At Once 

Mail valuable “Christmas Money” Coupon at top of 
page now — with ONLY 25¢ for your big $2.75 Giant 
box of cards. It’s yours to KEEP whether or not you 
do anything further about the Doehla “Extra Money” 
Plan! Address: Harry Dochla and Associates, Studio 

C27, Nashua, N. H., or St. Louis 1, Mo., or Palo Alto, 
Calif. (Address office nearest you.) 
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One of These Nation-Wide Associates Will Give You Prompt Service in Your Area: 









Imperial Greeting Card Co. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Midwest Card Co. 

St. Louis 1, Mo, 
Western States Card Co. 
Denver 11, Colo. 






Boulevard Art Publishers | Columbia Card Co., Ltd. 
Chicago 4, Il. | Dallas 1, Tex. 
iva E. Brundage & Sons i Harry Doehta Company | 
Detroit 4, Mich. | Nashua, N.H. & Palo Alto, Calif. 
Capito! Card Company, Inc. | Greetings Unlimited 
New Orleans 12, La. | St. Paul & Minneapolis, Minn, 
} Hye-Quality Card Co., Inc. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Christian Herald 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE, independent and interdenominational ... dedicated 
to the promotion of evangelical Christianity, church unity, religious and 
racial understanding, world peace, the solving of the liquor problem, the 
service of the needy, co-operation with all who seek a more Christian world. 


THIS MONTH 


Fe PE hs INU ood peer dns. bane eee aeees Daniel A. Poling 9 
A classic, reminding us vividly of what Americanism is all about 

The Story Behind the Peace Corps................... Curtis Mitchell 10 
Will it supplement or supplant the authentic mission of the Church? 

You Can Help Win the Cold War.................. Frank Dunbaugh 12 
How one man and his wife are doing it in their everyday activities y 

The Angel of Sunshine Church.................... Erna Oleson Xan 20 
A moving Civil War story of forgiveness you will not forget 

Moral Re-Armament .................. pokes wees ee George West 22 
Seventh in the “‘Toward Understanding” series 

eT Gr Te Ns 645i ER ese disses .....-Mona Gardner 24 
An exemplary lesson in human compassion. The scene: Japan ‘36 

Christ, Communism and the Clock................... G. Ray Jordan 25 
‘Fear not, the Lord has planned it; He will see you through" : 

i a Se Margaret E. Sangster 26 
How little Pete, ballplayer, got into the Big League 

coe ge eee /.C. Penney 30 
America's great contribution to the theory of government ; 

PN a 5S er entre been ie eCdeseiaweeel Margaret E. Sangster 31 
A homey chat on our American heritage at the grassroots 

UTA EPANTLTOl WUTTIONNENN 5a 30o biotensis. bers a eos bine ea ws Herschel H. Hobbs 50 
It builds up the giver's spiritual life—plus the church treasury 

Why | Am agains? Tithing!................05 500. Harold M. Mallett 50 
‘There are many abuses and inequities involved in the practice” 

BURNS Fe ere ener) eo ale ops usb. wins eco wieteah actin 4 BOOK HOVIGWE i iieis i665 i556 see ees 36 

News Digest .................0000, @ ON OI 35s sss sien cncss 38 

woane onaagie Fp Sag Site occ ora Daily MOGHNGHONE .oocccccce ce sees 40 

MRR eos e 5:0 pei Se-aia ew tire eon we 18 14 

aie nG in vis gwocuan eles Bae. Pn Fee earner ae cents » 46, 53, 69 

Christian Herald Pulpit ............. 25 Food Pages .............+-.-0-20ee 56, 57 

Questions and Answers ............. 28 Sunday School Teacher.............. 59 

Lines OF @ LOYMGN: 66662 c ccc w cea ces 30 EOSSON: GOCRGVOURG 5.665 cee esaveens 61 


Cover: Painting by Homer Hill. See “key” page 54, 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: 27 East 39th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 








NEXT MONTH 


The D-Bomb Has Hit America! warns Howard 
Whitman. And what’s the D-bomb? Amer- 
ica’s rocketing divorce rate, which has dis- 
integrated more homes than all our wars 
put together. If you think only the recently 
weds are threatened, youre in for another 
shock: divorce is breaking up more and 
more marriages after ten or even 20 vears. 
This is something you need to know about 
in order to help those less happily married 
than yourself. (And if you have marital 
problems, here is sane advice that may 
save your marriage. ) In addition, a woman 
who was an active churchmember tells 
how her divorce caused her friends to turn 
their backs—When the Church Failed Me. 
Also, you learn how 23 denominations feel 
about divorce for laity and clergy. 


Earl L. Douglass, eminent Presbyterian 
and author of the Douglass Lesson Com- 
mentary, writes about one of the strangest 


figures of religion—Emmanuel Sweden- 
borg. Mystic, inventor, scientist, he 
founded the church that bears his name. 
Don’t miss Religious Offbeat. 


Loula Grace Erdman, one of the great 
writers of Texas and a longtime friend of 
CuristiAN HERALD readers, introduces 
you to the wonderful people she met on 
her trip to Italy and shares with vou the 
invaluable secrets for relaxed, satisfying 
living she found. They Know What Time Is 
For—and so will you. 


Biggest contest of Curistian’ HERALD’s 
history is pointed at Sunday-school teach- 
ers, who are invited to tell Why | Teach 
Sunday School. The winning teacher re- 
ceives a free enrollment in CurisTIAN 
HERALD’s 1962 Tour to the Holy Land and 
Europe! Watch for announcement of the 
contest and the tour next month. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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WE bee ABOUT THE BIRTH 
OF CHRIST ...about His Public 
Ministry, His Miracles and the 
lives and adventures of the 
Apostles who adored Him. And 
this Program helps us under- 
stand more clearly the mean- 
ing of Jesus’ Sacrifice, Death 
and Resurrection. 


ALL THE BELOVED STORIES of the Old 

Testament unfold before 

are Abraham, Moses 

Queen Esther, Daniel and all the others 
-in the pages 

of this new 


Something Brand New ea seed and Your whi oh to ) Read and Do.. 


A PROGRAM THAT WILL HELP YOU 


To KNOW 2 LOVE the BIBLE 


To Introduce You to the Inspiring 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE Program 


ur = | Here 


es and glorious color prints 
rogram. 









The Thrilling Stories of the Holy Bible, Reverently 
Retold and Illustrated in Magnificent Full-Color 
With Some of the Greatest Bible Pictures Ever Painted 


HAT A WONDERFUL IDEA for 
W Christian families; especiall 

those with children! To retell 
the stories of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in a thrilling new way that 
young people will enjoy — and which 
gives the whole family greater knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Bible. 


Now you can become a trial sub- 
scriber to this Program and receive the 
Introductory Package (worth $3.00) 
for just 10¢—without obligation. Send 
a dime with the coupon and you will 
receive: 


1. A set of magnificent color prints of 
Bible paintings by Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck and other masters — 
plus paintings by famous living artists. 
Each has an adhesive backing, ready 
for mounting. 


2. A beautiful story album (10,000 words) 
in which to assemble your Color 
Prints. This Album — filled with excit- 
ne pictures — recounts The Birth of 

Our Saviour as a thrilling narrative. 
You see the first Christmas... King 
Herod’s plot ... the escape of the Holy 
Family ...and much more. 


3. A huge pictorial Bible Map of the Holy 
Land—2 x 3% feet in size, alive with 
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color pictures of over 50 great mo- 
ments from the Bible. 


After enjoying your Introductory 
Package, you may wish to continue 
with the Program for a while. In com- 
ing months you will be receiving more 
Story Albums about the life of Christ 
and His Apostles ...and colorful Old 
Testament adventure albums of stir- 
ring battles... gallant men and women 

.. wise men and kings! And, each step 
of the way, the family will grow closer 
to the Lord through the stories and 
teachings in the Holy Bible. 


The cost of this Program is surpris- 
ingly low. For each monthly shipment 
you will be’billed only $1.00 plus a few 
cents to help cover shipping. But there 
is no obligation to go on with the Pro- 
gram when you accept your Introduc- 
tory Package for 10¢. You may cancel 
any time. 


EXTRA BONUS GIFT! A handsome case, 
ideal for preserving your albums, will 
be sent later to those who wish to con- 
tinue. Mail coupon to: Know Your 
Bible Program, Dept. 1-XH-7, Garden 
City, ‘N. Y. 





ACCEPT THIS *3.00 VALUE 


¢ 


\ for 





TO HELP COVER 
POSTAGE AND HANDLING 
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Prepared and Supervised by Renowned Biblical 
Authorities. Acclaimed by Protestant Ministers 
and Sunday School Teachers All Over America 
Here Is What You Receive for Ten Cents 
Your Demonstration Package, which includes 
a rich 64-page Album, creates a beautiful 
word-and-picture story of The Birth and Early 
Days of The Infant Jesus, based on Biblical 
record and retold as a sparkling narrative. 
The individual color prints are of famous 
masterpiece paintings. Each print has an ad- 
hesive backing and is ready for mounting in 
your Album. Your giant full color pictorial 
wall map of the Holy Land carries you and 
your children to every action-packed scene in 
Holy Scripture. If you decide to continue 
later on, a handsome, protective case will be 
sent you free, in which to keep your Rible 
Albums together. 

































ee 
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| MAIL COUPON WITH 10¢ NOW! | 
KNOW YOUR BIBLE PROGRAM, | 
Dept. 1-XH-7, Garden City, N.Y. 


Please rush my introductory package described above for | 
which I enclose only 10¢ to help cover shipping. Also enroll l 


| me as a member in the ‘‘Know Your Bible’’ Program. 
After examining this package, I may cancel membership 
| simply by writing you within 10 days. In this case I may 
return everything and owe nothing. As a member I will 
| receive a new ‘‘Know Your Bible’’ Album and set of full 
color prints every month for only $1.00 each plus shipping. 
| I do not have to take any minimum number of future 
Albums, and may resign any time I wish. | 


POINT HARB. 006 nose cece tot ncccesvecnvéiceevencnesaowes 
(If under 16, parent must sign below) | 


ADDRESS .. wcrc ees creer seers sees erseeserseeeeeees | 


PARENT’S 
GOMABUNN .. 5. 0orc baa ae i aie ea 1-BP16 i 


| 00" good in U.S.A. and Canada only. In Canada, mail to: 


05 Bond Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. I 
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UNFAILING 
aha F 
FOR LIFE: 


... from a guaranteed 
investment in HOPE 
COLLEGE Annuities ! 
Your God-given 

resources can’t shrink or 
be lost and you share in 
the Christian Education 
of young lives. 


EXPANDED FACILITIES NEEDED 
HOPE COLLEGE rated by the Chicago | 
Tribune Survey among the top 10 coeduca- 
tional colleges of the land, has been develop- 
ing Christian character in its students and 

training them for lives of service 
for almost a century. As a 
faithful steward of God’s 
bounty grasp this oppor- 
tunity to advance the King- 
domand tosecurea depend- 
able income for life. Also 
consider the satisfaction 
of remembering HOPE 
COLLEGE in your will. 


+ » Mail coupon today! | 


Rk » 
— ee —— ee ee 

















| HOPE COLLEGE 

Dept. H. Holland, Mich. 

| Please send me booklet giving full particulars on 
Annuities and the correct wording of Wills. 


Name 
Address. 
| ciry Zone___State__ 


Tal. % 
Le 


CHICAGO 
The Pick-Congress 














NEW YORK 


The Belmont Plaza 


DETROIT 
The Pick-Fort Shelby 










CLEVELAND 
The Pick-Carter 





» 
} 








MINNEAPOLIS 
The Pick-Nicollet 


a 


me 


AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 





other Albert Pick Hotels 


Pick-Bankhead 
Pick-Fountain Square 
Pick-Fort Hayes 

. .Pick-Georgian 
Pick-Durant 
Pick-Roosevelt 


Motels 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Colo. Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, 0. 

East Lansing, Mich 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Columbus, 0. 
Evanston, Il. 
Flint, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Mobile, Ala. St. Louis, Mo Pick-Mark Twain 
Montgomery, Ala. South Bend, Ind... Pick-Oliver 
Nashville, Tenn. Toledo, O. . .Pick-Fort Meigs 
Natchez, Miss. Topeka, Kan. Pick-Kansan 


Pick-Lee House 
Pick-Ohio 


Portsmouth, Va 
Rockford, Ii. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Washington, D.C. 
Youngstown 0. 


@Free Teletype Reservations 
@No Charge For Children 


Albert Pick Hotels 





20 N. Wacker « Chicago 6, Illinois 





LETTERS 


Meditations to Music 


The morning of April 6 after my 
husband grabbed his lunch sack, kissed 
me good-by and the children finally 
got off for school, I turned to the 
CuristiaNn Herawp and read the Daily 
Meditation for the day. It flashed 
through my mind that the prayer 
would make a good choir response if 
set to music. The breakfast dishes were 
still on the table and my 3-year-old 
had not got up yet, so I turned to the 
piano, composed the response and 
jotted it down for our choir to sing at 
rehearsal that night. I then turned to 
mv usual morning drudgeries and 
“buzzed” through the routine as if on 
wings. 

Wichita, Kans. ELINOR AIKEN 


May Merits and Demerits 


The May issue is one of the best 
issues I have ever seen. 
Providence, R. I. 
(Rev.) MELVIN WHITE 


* « « The articles were of the finest 
type. 
Tampa, Fla. 
(Rev.) E. C. ABERNATHY 


* * * The May number is the worst 
vet. I could see nothing in the several 
pages that would be of any help to 
teen-agers, except to let them know 
that pre-marital intercourse was the 
common practice now. Please go back 
to old-fashioned morals. 

Masonville, N. Y. 

Mrs. AusTIN GIrrorD 


* + +A _ perfect article for young 
people (“When Love Says Wait”). Of 
all the books, ete., written, this article 
is a gem! 

Sharon, Mass. 

Mrs. Harotp HANNUM 


* ¢ « The best article on the sub- 
ject I have seen—the most realistic 
presentation of Christian ideals of sex 
and the most idealistic guidance of the 
realities of the modern male-female 
relationship. 
Beaver Dam, Wisc. 
Dr, E. M. KELLER 


* « « IT think all engaged couples 
ought to read it. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
(Rev.) W. C. CouLTER 


* * © T have lived quite a while but 
I have read more filth in the CurisT1AN 
Heracp in the last two issues than I 
have heard in many years. We speak 
of censoring the magazines on the 
street corners; that’s a joke. If they 
can find anything that will equal the 


HERALD I would love to see it. I would 
love to know the kind of women that 
contribute so much filth to the maga- 
zine. The things they talk about are for 
the home, their physician and the fam- 
ilv. I do not want another issue. Please 
give my magazine to someone who is 
sex-inclined or in the penitentiary. 
Smithfield, N. C. 
Mrs. E. E. NELMs 


* * «It certainly is no magazine 
for ostriches, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
Mrs. Henry MorGan 


* * « The problems which you have 
been dealing with in these recent ar- 
ticles are very real ones and simply 
“being alarmed about them” is not 
enough. 

Hyerstown, Pa. 

Rev. Rospert P. LONGENECKER 


* « « Thanks for being clear, con- 
cise and honest on a subject that needs 
to be brought to all America. 

Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Rev. H. D. Estes 


* © « We have two teen-age girls, 
they have read it, so we are lending 
our copy to their friends to read also. 
I wish the article could be passed out 
to all high school students. 

Birmingham, Mich. 

Mrs. J. BRANCH MOSELY 


+ ¢ ¢ The article seems to sum up 
the best of many books and gives such 
a wonderful Christian idealism that I 
feel it simply must be put in print that 
could have a wide circulation. I feel 
this so keenly I am sure my church 
would be willing to assist in the initial 
printing. 

Worland, Wyo. Rev. R. 


e See also Guest Editorial on p. 19. 
Reprints of “When Love Says Wait” 
by Irene Soehren are available at 3 
copies for 25¢, 6¢ each in quantities 
of 100 or more. Address: CurisTIAn 
Heravp Reprint Dept., 27 E, 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


F. Gorr 


Chicken Upside Down Dumpling 


The amount of oleomargarine in the 
Chicken Upside Down Cake recipe 
(Food Page, May) should have been 
2% cups instead of 6 tablespoons. How- 
ever, do not worry about it, as we tried 
it this way and found the batter turned 
out to be very nice, more like a steamed 
dumpling rather than a biscuit. Now 
I think it is even more tasty than the 
original batter, 

Berea, Ky. 


e Sorry. We wouldn't presume to im- 
prove on Southern biscuits! 


RicHarp T. HovGEN 
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ma small masterprece 


Just published, THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY is already 


B, now you must have heard about 
these three runaways. The story of 
their incredible journey has become 
the talk of the book world. Now that 
this valiant trio—the Labrador, the 
old bull terrier and the Siamese — are 
becoming famous, it is easy to say that 
anybody might have guessed they 
would. But when they were just names 
in a typewritten manuscript it was 
not so certain. 


*The publisher felt that the story of 
these inseparable pets, who made their 
hazardous journey home- 
ward across two hundred 
and fifty miles of Canadian 
wilderness, had the magic 
touch that makes a book 
about animals unique. The 
editors believed that the 
adventurous trio would find 
a warm welcome in read- 
ers’ hearts. And with these 
high hopes THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY was accepted for publication. 
The type was set. Proofs were pulled. 
Then, for the first time, a few people 
outside the publishing house were able 
to read the book. 


First among them was one of Amer- 
ica’s most notable booksellers. She read 
THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY and returned 
the proofs with the assertion that she 
intended to make sure personally that 
every one of her customers bought a 
copy, took it home, read it and let every 
member of the family read it. 


Next, recognition came from an en- 
tirely different quarter. A national 
magazine with a circulation in the mil- 
lions decided to publish a part of THE 
INCREDIBLE JOURNEY, making it the top 
fiction feature in a single issue. 


Shortly after this good news, pre-pub- 
lication copies of THE INCREDIBLE 


THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY 
by Sheila Burnford 


12 full-page illustrations by Carl Burger 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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Three runaways win all hearts 
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JOURNEY were sent out to well-known 
writers, naturalists, booksellers and 
librarians for comment. The responses 
that came back were a_ publisher’s 
dream. THORNTON W. BURGESS wrote: 
“Frankly I would like to have written 
this book. Nature lovers, dog and cat 
lovers, will all thoroughly enjoy the 
individual characters in their unfa- 
miliar surroundings. A minor classic 
is in the making.” .. . FRANCES LOCK- 
RIDGE wrote: “Beautifully written, as 
suspenseful as a mystery story.” ... 
MARIANNE MOORE wrote: “Well-named; 
an affectionate book.” ... JOHN KIERAN 
wrote: “I found it a delightful cat and 
dog fairy tale with a wonderful nat- 
ural background.” 


All were enthusiastic. Their enthusi- 
asm was summed up by one librarian 
who wrote: “A wonderful, wonderful, 
wonderful, wonderful, wonderful 
book.” 


Weeks before publication, word about 
THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY spread 
through the nation’s bookstores and 
libraries. As orders for the book piled 
up, a second printing was called for, 
then a third, then a fourth. It began 
to look like a stampede — and it was. 


On the publication of THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY, reviewers all over the coun- 
try shared their enthusiasm with the 
reading public. Brief excerpts cannot 
do the reviews justice but they can give 
you an idea of the book’s excitement. 







ger and suspense mount 
implacably . .. on every \ 
page is a zest, a gayety of 4 
heart that belongs alone to ¥ 
the valiant.” ‘ 

— Chicago Tribune 


‘=e LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY : Boston 
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in its 5th large printing 


“A small masterpiece. THE INCREDIBLE 
JOURNEY is a book for adults and a 
book adults will want to read to chil- 
dren. So well are the dogs and the cat 
portrayed that every reader will gain 
three new lovable pets with distinct 
personalities. Carl Burger’s excellent 
illustrations add to making this one of 
the best animal stories in many years.” 
— JOHN BEECROFT, 

N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“Throughout this lovingly told account 
of intense drama and suspense, is the 
keynote of courage and devotion... 
All ages will love this book, a fine one 
for family reading out loud.” 

— Christian Science Monitor 


“A quite incredible book 
—a beautiful story, beau- +: 
tifully written, and so 
moving that it stays in 
the mind constantly and y 
makes one go back again ~ 
and again to read certain 
passages.”’ — St. Louis 
Post Dispatch 


This is the incredible story of THE 
INCREDIBLE JOURNEY up to now. It looks 
as though the fifth printing will be fol- 
lowed by many more in the months and, 
indeed, the years to come, as the story 
wins a permanent place in the hearts 
of readers everywhere. You will find 
THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY in all book- 
stores and book departments. ($3.75) 
Get a copy tomorrow. You'll always be 
glad you did. 





JUST RECEIVED 
This letter from 
“Elsa’s Camp” in Kenya 






"I read THE INCRED-~ 
IBLE JOURNEY vee 
much interest and 
enjoyment. 
Obviously the 
author has a great 
knowledge of the 
ways of animals and 

4 profound love 

for them." 


~ JOY ADAMSON 
author of , 


Born Free, 
— 





















Gabriel Courier Interprets the News 


MEETING: First reaction of some 
Americans to word of the intended 
Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting was one 
of dismay. Following Cuba, Laos, South 
Korea, Algeria, it looked as if the U.S. 
were throwing in the sponge, they wor- 
ried. But there’s another side to the 
story. First, remember that President 
Kennedy is doing at least as much wor- 
rying as you are! He was not dashing 
over to Vienna to give the U.S. away. 
Second, though we've had something 
less than a series of resounding suc- 
cesses in international relations this 
year, this is of itself cause for a meeting. 
Russia needs to know that our weakness 
is not one of purpose. Were Mr. 
Khrushchev to assume we are coming 
apart at the seams, misjudging our 
muscle and moral fiber, that’s the 
quickest route to war. To let stand the 
impression that we are vulnerable 
would be the rankest kind of brinkman- 
ship! 


DeGAULLE: The army uprising against 
French President Charles deGaulle in- 
dicates not only the passionate resist- 
ance of Algerian Frenchmen to self- 
determination (which inevitably will 
give substantial control to the Moslems, 
who outnumber Algerians of European 
origin), It’s not a matter of the colo- 
nizers versus natives. Many of the 
whites are as native as you can get; 
they were born here; they have known 
no other homes—a fact which though 
it doesn’t justify anything, explains a 
lot (both here and in South Africa). 
The generals’ rebellion indicates also 
that somebody with money is backing 
their cause, A story out of Bern, 
Switzerland, surmises that funds came 
from a special private trust fund 
created in 1951 by businessmen in Ger- 
many, France and Italy to finance anti- 
Communist campaigns in Europe. 
These backers are afraid that if France 
loses Algeria, Russia will take over. 
They are likely to try for another coup. 
They do not seem to recognize that if 
they manage to overthrow deGaulle, 
France itself —a ripe plum — may be 
shaken neatly into the Communist 
apron. 


JOHN BIRCH: Speaking of unintended 
by-products brings us back to these 
shores and to the John Birch Society, a 
curious group that has been receiving 
an amount of praise and castigation out 
of all proportion to its significance, in 
our opinion. Exaggerated statements 
by any group bring it into disrepute, 
and we'd call the tagging of Dwight 
Eisenhower and his brother Milton as 
Communist agents the acme of exag- 
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geration. You can get so far right that 
you come full-sphere around to where 
the leftists are working equally hard to 
smash U.S. unity and destroy confi- 
dence in church as well as state! On 
the other hand, what shall it profit a 
man if he feels he must be pro-Com- 
munist in order to prove he is anti- 
Birch? 

Democracy can be killed as dead by 
extreme rightists as by extreme leftists 
—and vice versa. 


SPACE: This reporter will not soon 
forget the emotional impact made by 
the radio broadcast giving a moment 
by moment report of the swift ride of 
Navy Commander Alan B. Shepard, 
Jr., to the edge of the universe and 
back. We were glad, for one thing, 
that Commander Shepard was safe; 
the government’s all-or-nothing pub- 
licity policy had paid off—it was all. We 
were glad also for his achievement— 
and that radio let us ride along with 
this modern Columbus. Astronaut 
Shepard deserves all the credit he re- 
ceived, as did Flight Major Yuri 
Gagarin a few weeks before him. But 
it offers some kind of commentary on 
the applauders when the applause goes 
only to the man who rides the capsule, 
none to the scientists, engineers, work- 
men, who built it. The next time there’s 
a parade, how about letting them 
march, too? Ever stop to think it’s al- 
ways the unsung workers who go out 
on strike? Make ‘em into sung heroes, 
and maybe there would be an end to 
labor troubles at Cape Canaveral (and 
elsewhere! ). 

While we're at it, we want to report 
that it cost you and every other U.S. 
citizen $2.25 to get Commander Shep- 
ard up and back. Total cost was $400 


million. To get a man to the moon has 
been estimated at up to $40 billion. 
Your share: $225. Worth it to you? 


COUNCIL: “Biggest” news of late 
(though how one measures bigness, we 
aren't quite sure) is the application of 
the Russian Orthodox Church for mem- 
bership in the World Council of 
Churches. This will be acted upon at 
the WCC’s Third Assembly, to be held 
November 18 to December 6 at New 
Delhi, India. Two-thirds of the 176 
Protestant, Anglican and Eastern 
Orthodox church bodies from more 
than 50 countries will have to approve, 
if the application is to be accepted and 
Russian Orthodox delegates seated at 
the assembly. Requirement is that ap- 
plicants “accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour.” Patriarch Alexei 
says that his church does. 

Reaction ranged from the “high 
hopes” of former WCC president 
Henry Knox Sherrill that approval 
would be forthcoming to outright cha- 
grin by others that these “pawns of the 
Kremlin” may be admitted into the 
fold. Archbishop Isakovos of New 
York, head of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South Amer- 
ica, took the more populated middle 
ground: he would be happy about it 
if he were sure their intentions were 
“purely religious.” (What a sobering 
sermon there is in that always-impossi- 
ble wish, “If I were sure!” ) He added, 
“I wouldn't like the World Council to 
become an instrument for either anti- 
Roman Catholic propaganda or Pax- 
Soviet propaganda. I would like the 
World Council to stay as it is and to 
get stronger—stronger in spiritual 
power and not in temporal power.” 
Amen to that last! 





HYMN FOR THE SPACE AGE 


A new songbook for children, 
Sing for Joy, was published last 
month by the Seabury Press, pub- 
lishing house of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. One hymn, “They 
Blaze a Pathway to the Moon,”® is 
of special interest just now, Set to 
the Ejlacomb melody (Wirtemberg 
1783), it’s a hymn to send anyone’s 
soul soaring: 


They blaze a pathway to the moon, 
The heroes of the hour. 

They make the outer darkness feel 
Man’s growing, mighty power. 


They move through God’s enormous 
home 

Of stars and world and space 

Away beyond this earth we know 

And still within His grace. 


God sees them go: He goes with them, 
His thoughts in every mind, 

His atoms everywhere, His light, 

His breath in all mankind. 

How could we go away from God? 
To Him no place is far, 

For God, who made this world of ours, 
Made all the worlds that are. 


*Written and copyrighted 
by Victoria Saffelle Johnson 
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FREE To every Christian Herald Reader: 


12 GUARANTEED BALL PENS 


lutely non-skip. New 


S83 Retail Value 


O 


Retractable! Non-Skip! 4 Years of Smooth Writing 


Millions of these guaranteed pens sold at 25 

cents and more, in every state and Canada. Full 

ink capacity, gives 4 months’ average writing nr 
up to 4 full years of smooth. satisfying serv- 

ice! Banker accepted. Fully retractable. Abso- 

ultra-modern 

Total value of 12 pens, $3.00. 


Given to you 
Just for listening to: 


YMNS 


design. 





AMERICA LOVES BEST 


No cost to you. No risk whatsoever. No €.0.D. 


This amazing gift offer is frankly made to acquaint you with the beauti- 
ful, inspirational recording, HY MNS AMERICA LOVES BEST. It in- 
volves no cost, no obligation to buy anything. no C.O.D. All you are 
asked to do, is listen, yes. listen and enjoy the splendid voices, the ex- 
quisite organ music, and the fine orchestra. We want its timeless mes- 
sage and profound spiritual quality to guide and help you in life’s prob- 
lems. And in return for your agreeing to hear it in your home, we'll 
gladly send this album on 10 day free trial, along with the nice gift. 
This valuable gift is yours to keep, whether you return the album or 
not—in token of our appreciation! 


Acclaimed Throughout the Land 
By Over 1000 Newspapers & Radio Stations 
This fine album is an achievement of Christian Herald’s Hymn Revival 
Program—acclaimed and supported by newspapers and radio stations 
in every town, from tiny hamlets to the greatest metropolis. Never be- 
fore in the 20th Century has a Hymn Album received such acclaim 
from Christian educators. leading editors and music critics. Many thou- 
sands of our readers have purchased one or more albums. Their glowing 
letters attest to the warmth and beauty of these 12 most loved hymns. 


Sing Along with 
BILL McVEY 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD SINGER 
VERSE CHART 


FREE 


(_) What a Friend We 

Have in Jesus 

(-] In The Garden 

-] How Great Thou Art 

{_] Sweet Hour Of Prayer 
} Abide With Me 








For a glorious evening, join friends, 
family and sing along with Bill McVey 
and the Christian Herald choir. An 
easy-to-follow verse chart given you 
FREE, gives words to all 12 hymns. 


These are the 12 Hymns Recorded 
(J The Old Rugged Cross [) Rock of Ages 


Selected by Over 20,000 Readers 

Over 20.000 readers like yourself, of Christian Herald selected these 12 
hymns, Look over the list and you will agree that they are some of the 
greatest of all time, Produced in the true classical tradition—exactly 
as originally composed—no abridgements—no modernization, but com- 
plete in all their original power, and beauty. Months of loving labor 
went into this album—months of dedication and personal sacrifice by 
Bill McVey, the Christian Herald Orchestra, the famous organist, Ash- 
ley Miller and a chorus of talented artists. Finally, it was recorded by 
R.C.A, in true, high fidelity realism. 

If you have not yet heard it, 

you owe it to yourself and your 

family to try it at no cost... 

Yes, we want you to listen to this beautiful album—in your own 
home—without cost—without obligation. Try it for 10 days—free. Sing 
along with Bill McVey. See what a difference it can make in your life. 
Then. return it. if you wish. If you decide to keep it, remit $3.98 plus 
a few cents postage. In either case you keep the FREE GIFT with our 
thanks and appreciation. 

Do it now—fill in and send the coupon today. This is a limited offer 
which we may never repeat again, Send no money. Pay no C.O.D. 


Write today. You'll never regret it! a 


SEND NO MONEY 


Dept. B 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
Hymn Revival Program 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


RUSH the new long play recording 
“HYMNS AMERICA LOVES BEST” on 10 
day free trial—without cost or obligation. 
If I decide to keep the album, I will remit 
$3.98 plus a few cents mailing charge. 
Otherwise I will return it and owe nothing. 


CHECK ONE: [] MONAURAL [] STEREO ($1 extra) 
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(-) Nearer, My God To Thee Adnes 
| Amazing Grace aa hana 
(_) Jesus, 
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‘Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 
my doctor started me on Postum.” 


*““My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 

“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I’d been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free— 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 
—I like the way it makes me feel. You will too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 





Another fine product of General Foods 
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THE FLAG 
SPEAKS 


By DANIEL A, POLING 


HE IMMORTAL Henry Ward Beecher wrote of Old Glory, 

“A thoughtful mind when it sees a nation’s flag sees not the 
flag but the nation itself. And whatever may be its symbols, its 
insignia, he reads chiefly in the flag the government, the prin- 
ciples, the truths, the history that belong to the nation that sets 
it forth.” 

President Wilson said, “This flag, which we honor and under 
which we serve, is the emblem of our unity, our power, our thought 
and purpose as a nation. It has no other character than that which 
we give it from generation to generation. The choices are ours. 
It floats in majestic silence above the hosts that execute those 
choices, whether in peace or in war. And yet, though silent, it 
speaks to us—speaks to us of the past, of the men and women who 
went before us and of the records they wrote upon it.” 

The Stars and Stripes was immediately preceded by the Grand 
Union Flag, sometimes called the First Navy Ensign, and also 
the Cambridge Flag. The latter name was associated with the 
raising of the flag by General Washington on January 2, 1776, at 
Cambridge, Mass. He unfurled it there as a standard of the Con- 
tinental Army. The canton with its crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew represented what the colonials still regarded as their 
connection with the Mother Country. The final severance of those 
ties brought about the substitution of the white stars in a blue 
field for the crosses. 

There were, of course, many other flags recognized at various 
times by the several colonies and flown from ships of war or 
borne by military organizations. Perhaps the most famous of these 
was the Rattlesnake Flag—the rattlesnake coiled on a yellow field 
with the words, “Don’t tread on me,” at its base. 

In the War of 1812 Oliver Hazard Perry unfurled from his 
masthead the dying words of Captain James Lawrence: “Don’t 
give up the ship.” And beneath that ensign our sailors and marines 
fought and won the historic engagement on Lake Erie from which 
Perry sent the never-to-be-forgotten message: “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” While the little fleet was constructed 
in feverish haste from virgin timber, the flag itself was ordered 
by Perry and completed some time before the historic engage- 
ment took place. The Pine Tree Flag, the Beaver Flag and many 
others complete the heroic ensemble which blend into the colors 
and are united in the spirit of Old Glory. 

It was on June 14, 1777, that the Continental Congress resolved, 
“That the flag of the 13 United States be 13 stripes, alternately 
red and white, and the union be 13 stars of white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” 

The new flag was adopted by the Continental Congress 
nearly one year after the (Continued on page 16) 
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here’ why people 
like to — 
Graceline, 


table-prayer 
napkins 


GRACELINE’S many 
satisfied customers give us 
their own best reasons. 
Here’s a sampling of 
actual quotes: 








".,..also may I tell you how happy the 
Circle has been with the many orders 
of napkins we have purchased...we have 
never been disappointed in any of the 
merchandise." 







Mrs. Paul G., Ohio 











"Your service is fine...({and) I think 
you handle a very complete line 
Mre. R. D. S. 









Pa. 





“We loved your products and hope +o 
use them in another group in the 
future." 


Miss R. D. H., Pa, 







"Your plan spells nothing but profit 
for our organization." 
A. K., 





North Dakota 





And here are more good reasons 
why Graceline Napkins are proven 
fund-raisers: 


© No breakage ¢ Repeat orders galore! 
© No spoilage ¢ Good for every season 
Interested? Use the coupon below 


and we’ll send you a complete set of 
samples free with all the information 


you need to start selling right away! 












The Grace Line Co. 


1122 Harmon Place 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. Dept. CH-71 
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American and African students 
make cement blocks for a school in 
Dahomey under Operation Cross- 














roads—Africa. 


Opposite page: In Bhopal, near 
New Delhi, an American instructs 
Indians in the use of new farming 
equipment, 





doggle, an idealist’s nightmare, a children’s cru- 
sade. Sponsors retort that it is long overdue and 
affords a chance for American youths to apply their 
ideals of democracy and brotherhood. All must agree 
that its finest moment will come when—and if—it de- 
stroys and replaces the image of the “ugly American.” 

The Peace Corps idea is little understood. Many peo- 
ple are asking, “What are the Corps members going to 
do?” The better question is, “What are Corps members 
going to be?” 

Madame Rajkumair Amrit Kaur, minister of health 
and head of the Red Cross of India, talked about the 
Peace Corps with Sargent Shriver, brother-in-law of 
President Kennedy and Corps director. She told him, 
“If we are to have peace, we must serve each other. 
Only through service can man find himself, It is not 
that others need you, but that you need others.” 

Serving others has been the ideal of many American 
citizens for the 151 years since our first Christian mis- 
sionaries sailed overseas. Their initial and primary ob- 
jective was to save souls, but soon they were also offer- 
ing agriculture, medicine and education. Today, thou- 
sands of U.S. citizens of all ages are employed abroad 
by mission boards, the government and industry. Most 
of them are there because of their Christian compassion. 

A young American went to Laos two years ago. One 
of his chores was to improve back country roads. Build- 
ing a bridge, he tangled with a loose chain and crushed 
a leg. After its amputation, he was flown home to the 
United States. When he recovered, he bought an arti- 
ficial leg and flew back to Laos and the people he loved. 
In all that troubled land, no prince is more venerated. 

On the world’s other side, the boys and girls of Sago 
in Ghana, West Africa, study each morning in a seven- 
room schoolhouse. Two years ago it did not exist. One 


C RITICS of the new U.S. Peace Corps call it a boon- 
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day last summer, a bus load of Americans settled down 
for a month of work and study. A score of Ghanian stu- 
dents joined them. Before their month was out, their 
united strength had raised and roofed a miracle. When 
the visitors departed, men and women walked long 
miles to deliver gifts of eggs, chickens and firewood, 
which were more precious to them than frankincense 
and myrrh. 


N Tehran, capital city of Iran, one hears the name of 

an American nurse named Gay Currie. Because of 
her, 50 babies who once lived in filth now lie in clean 
bassinets, and many others have homes of their own. 
The story starts with the intense feeling in Iran toward 
an orphan or a child born out of wedlock. He is abhorred 
by the Koran and abandoned by civil law. 

When Gay Currie, the (Continued on page 52) 





College students from six countries build an Orthodox church for 
new village for Greek refugees, under World Council of Churches. 
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* Do what you can to create friendly ties 
with families in other parts of the world. 


* Work to uphold the dignity of the 
individual in our own country. 


* Insist upon high ethical standards for yourself, 
your associates and elected officials. 


* Help prove that the American people 
really back the United Nations. 


* Ally yourself with all other believers by 
attending and supporting the church. 
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Y WIFE ALICE and I are two ordinary U.S. citizens. 
Like most Americans, we thought for years that all 
we could do for the fate of the world was to pay and 
pray—no inconsiderable contributions, of course, But as far 
as our personal influence was concerned, we assumed that 


the dark side of the moon. 

Then something convinced us that we rank-and-file resi- 
dents of U.S. communities have a vital—more than that, 
indispensable—part to play in helping to win the cold war. 
We've been working at a do-it-yourself defense of what we 
believe in. You can work at it, too, 

We are not internationalists, world federalists, nor even 
stalwart do-gooders. | have my teaching, Alice has her house- 
work. We enjoy our grandchildren, We are a run-of-the- 
mill, middle-aged, middle-class couple living in Miami, Flor- 
ida, What put our ears up was a session of the World Fed- 
eration of United Nations Associations that we attended in 
Warsaw, Poland, in September, 1960. 





We came to two conclusions: 


Conclusion 1: Nuclear war is unlikely unless provoked by 
Red China, but the Soviets plan to continue the cold war 
until we collapse. By fair means or foul, they intend to gain 
dominance of the major nations of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. What is now happening in Latin America is a 
sample of their strategy. 

If we drift along, we may find ourselves by 1970 encircled 
by Communists in Africa, Communists in Latin America, 
Communists in Japan, India, Indonesia and throughout Asia. 
Even today the United States has about 6 per cent of the 
world population, the Communists have 40 per cent, the 
rest of the world 54 per cent. 

Some neutrals give us ten years. Some give us 20 years. 
Others predict that the Communists will overreach them- 
selves and fall on their faces. 

Conclusion 2: Our diplomats and statesmen may be able 
to hold their ground, but they alone will not be able to gain 
a clear-cut victory. We, the commonplace people of the 
United States (with a powerful assist from Canada and 
Western Europe) are going to win or lose the cold war by 
our everyday actions. 

Why? Because the peoples of the rest of the world are 
more anxious about us as individuals than about pronounce- 
ments of our government. They would like to probe into 
our innate honesty of character; they wonder how we treat 
each other. Asians are especially desirous of discovering that 
we as individuals think of them as individuals. Citizens of 
Russia’s satellite nations cannot conceal their desire to be 
liked, not disdained, by Americans, The United Nations 
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seems far more important to people in other countries than 
to the man on the street in the United States. They deeply 
fear that on some occasion our populace will prod our gov- 
ernment into permitting the United Nations to wither away, 
leaving the non-nuclear nations defenseless against the 
mightier powers, They have not forgotten the fate of the 
League of Nations, Each fears that we as a people are 
somewhat indifferent to his particular nation. 

Deeply disturbed by the above conclusions, Alice and I 
have started working on a program which, though it lacks 
drama, gives us the feeling that we are doing something to 
aid our country in a difficult period. We cannot help hoping 
that our tiny ripple may some day become a mighty wave. 

ONE: We are doing what we can to create friendly ties 
with families in other parts of the world. 

Hardly a week goes by without our writing at least one 
cordial letter to someone we have met or whose name we 
obtained who lives in India or Poland or Czechoslovakia, 
or Austria, Venezuela, Panama, Mexico or elsewhere. We 
exchange ideas about reaching for peace and explain how 
fervently we in the United States long for ironclad disarma- 
ment agreements which cannot be circumvented. We tell 
them about our children and grandchildren, and ask about 
theirs. 

We are getting in touch with schools and young people’s 
groups to encourage greater correspondence between U.S. 
students and those in other countries, 

Thumb through, as we have, hundreds of charming letters 
from wide-eyed teen-agers who live in Peru or Greece or 
Japan or Lebanon or India or France or Colombia. Then 
read the friendly, whole-souled replies from U.S, youngsters. 
If this person-to-person correspondence can be multipled a 
thousandfold, it will demolish the Communist propaganda 
that we are greedy U.S, citizens who hold no love for the 
rest of the world. 

A minor U.S. diplomat once said tartly to me regarding 
the exchange of letters by students: “I am at this post to con- 
tact leaders of opinion. By no stretch of the imagination can 
school students and their teachers be considered leaders of 
opinion.” He made this statement in June, 1957. He was sit- 
ting in his office in the imposing new glass and metal U.S. 
Embassy in Havana, Cuba. 

What might have been the effect upon U.S.-Cuban rela- 
tions before Castro came into power if thousands of school 
children had started corresponding with each other? How 
might relations have improved if you and I had been writing 
regularly to Cuban families as well as welcoming them when 
they visited the U.S.? 

In October, 1960, a few women members of the West- 
port, Conn., branch of the American Association for the 
United Nations demonstrated how ordinary citizens can 
capture a salient in the cold war. Reading how the U.N. 
representatives of new African nations were being discrimi- 
nated against by New York City restaurants, they invited 
the entire group to spend the week end at their homes. They 
prepared for the event by studying the geography and 
history of their guests’ nations. Learning that 15 out of their 
17 guests were weak in English but fluent in French, the 
Westport women rounded up (Continued on next page) 














their French-speaking friends to con- 
verse with their African guests. How 
do you measure the good will this ges- 
ture brought our country? 

Within the past three weeks two 
shrewd businessmen (both good friends 
of mine) said to me something like 
this: “You know, Frank, I don’t go for 
this friendship deal with foreigners. I 
believe in dickering with them on a 
business basis, and that’s all.” 

Both of these men do a considerable 
amount of business with their own 
friends and acquaintances. Both enter- 
tain their business associates and cus- 
tomers. Both help out friends and have 
been helped out by friends. How do 
they expect other nations to join us in 
our struggle against Communism if we 
as individuals hold their people at arms’ 
length? 

The United States can win the cold 
war if we ordinary citizens will, all of 
us, go out of our way week by week 
to build family-to-family understand- 
ing and friendship with plain but in- 
formed citizens in other countries. De- 
spite the diplomat quoted above, these 
people are the molders of opinion in 
their nations, Even a dictator falls when 
he loses their confidence. 

TWO: We are working to uphold 
the dignity of the individual in our own 
country. 

This sounds pompous, What I mean 
is that Alice and I are going out of our 
way to show extra respect to everyone 
with whom we deal. Whenever I be- 
come tempted to treat my students as 
so many dots on a graph, I pause and 
say to myself, “Frank Dunbaugh, stop 
giving aid to the Kremlin! Treat every- 
one as a real person with a heart and 
a soul.” This includes, of course, every 
race and every religion. 

One quickly notes the contrast be- 
tween the feeling about the rights of 
the individual here and in Soviet-con- 
trolled areas in Poland. The day after 
our arrival we were taken to watch 
100,000 Poles celebrate their ancient 
harvest festival in Warsaw’s sports sta- 
dium. While Gomulka was raving 
against what he called the evil deeds 
of the Pentagon, we heard an elderly 
woman make a remark, Within seconds 
she was hustled up the stadium steps 
by four men in uniform. At the top she 
let forth screams of anguish as though 
being beaten. 

“What’s happening?” we demanded 
of our Polish guide. 

He shrugged in total indifference. “I 
believe she said something political,” 
he said, and continued his explanation 
of the spectacle. 

High Communist officials proudly 
outlined for us elaborate plans for ur- 
banization. But what about the clerks 
who prepare the blueprints? These un- 
fortunates must pay a month’s salary 
to buy a pair of poor quality shoes. It 
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would take an entire salary for seven 
or eight years to buy a Warzawa, Po- 
land’s only automobile. (It sells for 
120,000 zlotys. An average wage runs 
about 1200 zl. per month.) Two fam- 
ilies often live cramped in one two- 
bedroom (no living room) apartment. 
Who cares? They are just people. Who 
cares if an aristocratic 75-year-old 
woman is seen toting a heavy load of 
lumber down Krucza Street, Warsaw’s 
Fifth Avenue? She does not count. 

Neutrals respect us because we dig- 
nify the individual, but some of them 
are worried. During the October U.N. 
Assembly meeting Nehru remarked 
that the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are 
growing more alike each year in their 
treatment of individual human beings. 
“With the progress in automation,” 
Nehru added, “this tendency will ac- 
celerate.” 

I noticed at our Warsaw meetings 
how intently the representatives of 
Asiatic, African and Latin American 





NITE SPOT 


The hospital’s jammed 
Like a busy hotel; 

he sick entertaining 
The visiting well. 


—F linor K. Rose 





nations studied the maneuvers of the 
Russian and U.S. delegates. Their faces 
wore the expressions I have seen on 
voters scrutinizing candidates, 

Astute men and women, particularly 
those from India and Pakistan, are in 
the process of making a decision which 
will have a direct bearing on the fu- 
ture of our children. 

Uncontroverted testimony at a re- 
cent trial revealed that jailers in one 
of our state prisons had beaten and 
maltreated prisoners, both black and 
white. Criminals though they were, 
these prisoners were U.S. citizens with 
human rights. Laos and Leopoldville 
are far off. Our state and city prisons 
are nearby. An aroused citizenry can 
win respect and esteem for us by de- 
livering us from civic injustice. 

While my friend Robert Anderson 
was attending the Asian-African con- 
ference at Bandung he was frequently 
approached on the street by students 
asking questions about human rights 
and racial conditions in the United 
States. This was of primary interest to 
Asian students. They had all heard the 
Communist side of the story and were 
sincerely trying to find out the truth 
from an American. 

Banquet encomiums of our American 
way of life will not woo India or Pakis- 
tan or any nation to our side. Actions 


will. This is why every patriotic U.S. 
citizen should join in a drive to main- 
tain and even sharpen our recognition 
of individual rights and responsibilities, 
Here is our mightiest cold-war weapon. 
It is in your hands and mine. We can 
use it to demonstrate how wrong even 
Nehru can be. Automation or not, here 
in our country the individual must 
continue to be more important than 
the state. 

THREE: My wife and I are leaning 
over backward insisting on high ethi- 
cal standards for ourselves, our asso- 
ciates and elected officials. 

The newspapers tell us that officials 
of some of our state road departments 
are being accused of accepting bribes 
from contractors. If true, both the state 
officials who accepted the spoil and the 
contractors who shelled out are aiding 
the Communist efforts to convince the 
world that capitalist nations are cor- 
rupt. 

A high-minded graduate student 
who has looked into the problem main- 
tains that cheating on exams is wide- 
spread in U.S. high schools and 
universities. If young people learn to 
deceive as part of their education, we 
can expect misrepresentation, bribery 
and double-dealing from them in busi- 
ness. 

Here is where you and I can exert 
a strong influence. My students tell me 
that parents insist on high grades and 
often do not care how these grades are 
obtained. By discussing this with par- 
ents, teachers and our own children 
we can help win a cold-war triumph 
by raising our national standards of 
honesty above the reproaches of the 
Communists. 

The so-called socialist nations are of 
course not so lily-pure themselves. 

Under the stolid facade of state con- 
trol even the casual visitor to Poland 
quickly uncovers muck holes of graft 
and favoritism. At the airport I ex- 
changed dollars for zlotys at the of- 
ficial rate, receiving 24 zlotys for 
each dollar. In back corners of War- 
saw I could have obtained 80 to 100 
zlotys for a U.S. dollar. Just before 
leaving Poland, Alice and I talked with 
a man who had made a deal at 150. 
Right at the airport, the government 
cashier was deep in black-marketing. 


Duane the eight-minute walk 
from the Grand Hotel in Warsaw to the 
parliament buildings where our meet- 
ings were held, we passed dozens of 
newly erected apartment houses. The 
outside walls were a pitiful mixture of 
broken bricks and dabs of mortar. Sev- 
eral appeared to be unsafe already. 
We picked our way over newly laid 
sidewalks which were sagging danger- 
ously. Touring the city I realized that 
questionable construction spreads out 
for miles. Some of this is due to the 
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speed with which Warsaw was rebuilt. 
Some is the result of corrupt practices. 

The only exceptions are the splen- 
didly reconstructed “Old Town” and 
the magnificently rebuilt gold and 
marble palaces of former dukes and 
princes. In these luxurious mansions 
Communist bigwigs banqueted us at 
tables laden with duck, chicken, ham, 
caviar and rare cheeses. We watched 
the faces of delegates from India and 
Pakistan while we were being thus 
regally entertained. We could see that 
they, like us, were silently comparing 
this extravagance with the miserable 
food, cramped living space and shoddy 
clothing of the ordinary citizen of 
Warsaw. 

Admittedly, graft and dishonesty 
gnaw at the vitals of some newly es- 
tablished nations, but the young ideal- 
ists who will blossom into their leaders 
will seek guidance from master hands 
of countries famed for honesty and 
fair dealing. That is why deep freeze, 
vicuna coat and TV scandals are such 
a boon to the Communists. 

Whenever a U.S. citizen allows him- 
self, his associates or his officials to 
become involved in shady deals, he 
allies himself with the men in the 
Kremlin. By demanding single-minded 
integrity in ourselves and in those we 
elect to office, we plain citizens can 
demonstrate with convincing actions 
the wide gap in honesty between our 
society and that of the Soviets. 

FOUR: Alice and I are urging 
friends, acquaintances, and even 
strangers to help prove that the Amer- 
ican people really back the United 
Nations. 

Talking with a group of other dele- 
gates over a cup of coffee during the 
Warsaw sessions, I realized how truly 
frightened people of other nations have 
become of being caught between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. To protect 
themselves from what they regard as 
two giants, they must have the shield 
of the United Nations. Khrushchev 
goes about among the representatives 
of these nations trying to persuade 
them that Uncle Sam plays ball with 
the U.N. only when it suits Uncle Sam. 

Informed leaders in Asia, Africa, Eu- 
rope and Latin America already know 
that we as a people have been luke- 
warm in our support of the United 
Nations. If we are to prevail upon the 
uncommitted nations to become our 
partners in our life-or-death struggle 
to keep Communism from enveloping 
the world, we must look upon the 
United Nations as other nations see it. 

They regard the average U.S. citizen 
as somewhat indifferent to what they 
believe to be the very foundation of a 
peaceful world. If we can prove other- 
wise, this will be a major breakthrough 
in the cold war—and it will have been 
(Continued on page 29) 
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I Was Afraid 
of the 


Child Stealers 





Mr. Challagali, train examiner for the 
Indian railroad from Calcutta to Madras, 
reports, “I saw a little girl sleeping 
under a third-class bench. She could not 
tell me about her parents as she was 
only four. I feared the child stealers 
would sell her to the beggars who cripple 
the children or make them blind so that 
they can arouse pity as_ professional 
beggars. Her mother must have deserted 
her because she was too poor to feed her. 
She looked terribly hungry. I took her 
to the police, although I did not think 
anyone would claim her and no one did. 
As I had brought her, the police made 
me take her back. So I took the poor 
little half dead thing home. But it meant 
less food for my children and I knew I 
could never educate her on my meager 
income. I would have liked to have kept 
her, but took her to the Helen Clarke 
Children’s Home.” 

Mrs. Edmond, the director of the Home, crowded the child in and 
named her Prem Leila, meaning kindness or love, because she was 
saved by a man’s pity and kindness. Not only in India, but in a num- 
ber of countries in which CCF assists children, there are so many 
thin, sickly, little tots deserted by desperate mothers who rather 
than continually witnessing their hunger desert them, hoping some- 
one who can, will feed them. While so many of us in America are 
overfed, half the children in the world go to bed hungry every night. 
Such children can be helped by any gift or “adopted” and cared for 
in CCF Homes. The cost to “adopt” a child is the same in all 
countries listed below—$10.00 a month. 





Prem Leila 


COUNTRIES: 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 


rated in 1938, with its 412 affiliated 


orphanage schools in 43 countries, is 
the largest Protestant orphanage or- 
ganization in the world, assisting over 
36,000 children. With its affiliated 
Homes it serves 32 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. 


Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Cey- 
lon, Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, 
France, Greece, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, 
Puerto Rico, Scotland, Spain, Syria, 
Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Vietnam (Indo-china), 
Western Germany, American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 









I wish to “adopt” a boy [1 girl (1 for 


one year in 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
O first month [J]. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
Nelg Ge Civil Besse 
C Please send me further information. 
NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY. RONG caine 


SPA rset neice eeieaneniimnmaa 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 



















Suitability Ratings by the 
PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


motion picture reviews 


* Misty (20th Century-Fox) 

Based on the book, Misty of Chinco- 
teague, by Marguerite Henry, this is an 
absorbing story of the horses on the 
island of Assatiqua, off Virginia’s coast. 
Legend has it that they are descend- 
ants of Spanish horses that swam to 
the island after a shipwreck. Since then, 
horses have flourished there in a wild 
state, The Chincoteague people annu- 
ally choose the best to bring to the 
mainland for training and trading, An 
orphaned boy and his sister industri- 
ously earn the price of a beautiful mare 
they call Phantom. When Phantom no 
longer can resist the call of the wild 
they release her; Misty, her foal, stays 
behind. This is a vivid children’s ad- 
venture, with fine family philosophy. 
Extraordinary scenery. Cast, including 
horses, play natural and winsome roles. 


Romanoff and Juliet (Pavia. U.1.) 

This delightful satire compares well 
with the play on which it is based, 
accomplished by the writing, directing 
and acting genius of Peter Ustinov. 
The president of the infinitesimally 
small country of Concordia finds him- 
self between two world powers (USA 
and USSR). Keeping his balance with 
their ambassadors is a feat of diplomatic 
aplomb. Believing that love and laugh- 
ter can solve everything, he fosters 
a romance between the daughter and 
the son of the diplomats. In_ this 
spirited caricature of international af- 
fairs which all but young children will 
enjoy, everything pleases—music, scen- 
ery, dialogue, acting. 


Mein Kampf (Minerva Int. Columbia) 

This documentary opens with sober- 
ing shots of Berlin in 1945, a sad vista 
of ruins. While it is a sincere attempt 
to relate the rise of Hitler and the Na- 
tional Socialist Party to the events 
immediately following the German de- 
feat of 1918, much is over-simplified. 
There is a brief presentation of Hitler’s 
gain in power within the Federal Re- 
public, culminating in the change to a 
totalitarian regime and the insidious 
beginnings of anti-Semitism. World 
War II, from the viewpoint of Nazi 
Germany, is not too graphically pre- 
sented. In these sequences, the destruc- 
tion of the Jews in a Warsaw ghetto 
emerges as a moving and terrifying 
image, Shots are of varying artistic 
value, some extremely powerful, others 
mediocre, Despite its drawbacks, this 
film for adults and mature youth depicts 
vividly the deterioration and moral de- 
cay of a people under totalitarianism. 
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FAMILY 

The Fabulous World of Jules Verne 
(Nowak. Warners) Verne’s scientific pro- 
jections 100 years ago. Artistic. 

The Silent Call (Ass‘d. Prod. Inc. 20th 
Century-Fox) Tender unpretentious 
story of a boy, his dog and his family. 
Ole Rex (Hinkle. U.I.) An itinerant oil 
driller discourages his young son from 
keeping his dog. When the animal saves 
the boy’s life, father and son are re- 
united in a deeper affection. 


ADULTS AND YOUTH 
Trouble in the Sky (Barings. U.1I.) 
Passenger plane accidents cause investi- 
gation of air rules, equipment and 
human responsibility, Suspenseful. 
Gidget Goes Hawaiian (Columbia) 
A tale of “problem parents” vs. “mis- 
understood daughter.” 


ADULTS AND MATURE YOUTH 
Five Golden Hours (Columbia) Con- 
trived comedy about a mortuary attend- 
ant, scheming self-appointed comforter 
of bereaved widows. 

The Last Sunset (Brunaprod S.A. U.1I.) 
Complicated, suspenseful western with 
sudden violent close. Vivid color, effec- 
tive music. 

Hippodrome (Continental, UFFA) 
European circus prepares for a tour in 
America; lives, loves rivalries and 
crimes are recorded here, 

Ring of Fire (Stone. MGM) Young 
criminals start a forest fire while trying 
to escape from police. Unconvincing, 
contrived, much too long. 

The Warrior Empress (Documento, 
Orsay, Columbia) Greek legend of 
Sappho with war, bloodshed, oppres- 
sion and romance. Tedious. 

The Gambler Wore a Gun (Zenith. 
U.I.) Gambler and sheriff join forces to 
find guilty parties in a hanging. 


ADULTS 

Blast of Silence (Crown-Enright, U.I.) 
Sinister gangster film: a hired killer and 
his futile attempts to break loose. 

The Right Approach (Brodney. 20th 
Century-Fox) A young opportunist 
reaches for top in movies. Deplorable. 
Portrait of a Mobster (Warners) 
Sordid odyssey of Dutch Schultz, gang- 
ster of the 20s, No redeeming feature. 


Epriror’s Nore: Except where so stated, these 
reviews are not to be construed as endorsements 
either of specific films or of movie-going in gen- 
eral, They are for the guidance of readers who 
attend motion pictures, not inducements to those 
who do not. The “suitability” classification, more- 
over, is no guarantee the film is flawless; it is 
merely a guide. 

Films starred (%) are of exceptional merit. 


The Flag Speaks 


(Continued from page 9) 


representatives had pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, their security and honor 
for the support of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

From time to time the flag has been 
changed and the stars rearranged as 
new states have been added, Between 
1794 and 1818 it consisted of 15 stripes, 
two stripes having been added for Ver- 
mont and Kentucky. Fearing then that 
too many stripes would spoil the true 
design of the flag, Congress passed a 
law on April 4, 1818, returning the flag 
to its original design of 13 stripes and 
providing that a new star be added in 
the blue field as each additional state 
came into the Union. From that date 
to this, save for the rearrangement of 
the stars upon the blue field, Old Glory 
has remained as we know it today. 

But while particulars may be stated 
as I have recorded them here, there is 
a word yet to be spoken, an origin yet 


to be noted, and James Whitcomb Riley 


it was who sang that song for the ages: 
“My name is as old as the glory of God. 
... So I came by the name of Old Glory.” 

Into the blood stream of America 
have poured the racial fountains of the 
earth. Ours is a unity in which have 
disappeared tyrannies and differences 
of ancient lands, and above us all, loved 
by us all and symbolic of our common 
faith, floats Old Glory. 

Years ago, in Smithfield, an Ohio 
village made famous as the home of the 
five fighting McCooks of Civil War his- 
tory, I addressed a Memorial Day serv- 
ice. Entertained in the home of the 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. Mr. 
Love, I was seated with the family at 
the breakfast table when, in response 
to a knock at the front door, the pastor 
brought into the room a small boy who 
lived in the coal-mine town—the tipple 
town—just under the hill, The miners 
were all foreigners and only the chil- 
dren who had enjoyed the advantages 
of our schools spoke our language. This 
boy was timid and half-afraid. Said he, 
“My father has a band and the band 
would like to play for your parade. 
They would like to play patriotic music 
and follow the flag. My father doesn’t 
speak English but he sent me to ask 
whether you would grant his request 
and say that he and his friends would 
be very proud, very grateful and very 
happy to march and play.” The boy’s 
voice trembled then as he concluded, 
“My father loves the flag, too, and 
he wants to be a good American. I am 
an American, sir, because I was born 
under the flag.” 

The minister was wise and he had 
an understanding heart. He put his 
hand on the bov’s shoulder and said, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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20th Century-Fox presents “FRANCIS OF ASSISI"’ starring BRADFORD 
DILLMAN * DOLORES HART « STUART WHITMAN and PEDRO 
ARMENDARIZ as THE SULTAN ¢ Produced by PLATO A. SKOURAS 
Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ + Screenplay by EUGENE VALE, JAMES 
FORSYTH and JACK THOMAS « APerseus Production ¢ Color by DeLuxe 
CINEmMaScoPE 
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Choose the 
BEST investment 
with TRIPLE returns 


1 Guaranteed life income of 
fixed percentage that never varies, is never 
late and not affected by economic conditions. 

2 Absolute safety — annuity reserves in segre- 
gated fund managed according to N.Y. in- 
surance laws. 

3 Full response to Christ's command, “Go Ye 
...” because your money will eventually 
be used for world-wide missions. 


Illustrated Booklet FREE 


Write today for your copy, of “BRIGHT 
HORIZONS”. Fully explains The Annuity 
Plan, answers all your questions, illustrates 
missionary work at home and abroad. A help- 
ful guide to wiser stewardship. Get your copy 
NOW. Address: 

Atten. Dr. Ashton A. Almand. Division of World 
Missions and Division of National Missions of 
the Board of Missions of THE METHODIST 
CHURCH Dept. CH7-30-1 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


STONY 
BROOK 
SCHOOL 


“Character Before Career” 


Accredited college preparation for 
boys. Distinctive Christian training. 
Grades eight to college entrance. 
Boys from. sixteen states and six- 
teen foreign countries. Full athletic 
program, 70-acre campus, accessible 
by car or train, Fortieth year. 


For a catalogue, write the headmaster, 


Dr. Frank E, Gaebelein 
Box 20 Stony Brook, Long Island, N.Y. 


——=—u_ Newest of the 
Pocket Books 


A POCKET BOOK 
OF DISCIPLESHIP 


Compiled by 
G. Ernest Thomas 





Would you be a better disciple of the 
Master? Then what does one do? 

This newest of the Pocket Books is an inspir- 
ing and helpful book describing, through 
quotations, poetry and Scripture, the re- 
quirements of discipleship. 

96 pages. Vest pocket size. Imitation leather 
binding. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen, postpaid. 





The world’s most widety used daily devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5,Tenn. 
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By FLORENCE HAMSHER 


TELEVISION 
THIS MONTH 


ge BEFORE it was barbecue time 
on the patio it was plain to see 
that warm-weather viewing was not 
likely to lure many people away from 
the old veranda, Those of us who've 
a mind to flick the dial have had to 
choose between reruns of shows we 
watched last season, or perhaps weren't 
even interested in the first time around, 
reruns of reruns (some of which have 
been running day and night for 10 
vears, e.g. IT Love Lucy which debuted 
October 1951), a few nighttime ver- 
sions of daytime game shows and very 
occasionally a new show. 

The networks offer various expla- 
nations for such hackneyed program- 
ming: 1) advertisers buy in 39-week 
program cycles and with show pro- 
duction costs spiraling upward must 
make their dollars count by using fresh 
material during the peak viewing pe- 
riods; 2) early evening and week-end 
viewing falls off as much as 40 per 
cent during the summer months when 
outdoor activities keep the audience 
away from the set; and 3) perhaps the 
weakest and most unlikely excuse of 
all, that programming the same shows 
gives viewers a chance to see other 
programs they may have missed. The 
ratings services back up Point No. 2 
but it is nonetheless a moot point 
whether viewers stay away from the 
set because they are enjoying them- 
selves elsewhere or because there is 
nothing to watch. 

Some of the reruns have been well 
worth repeating. Notable among these 
have been the evening showings of 
Specials for Women, of interest to many 
unable to see them in their original 
daytime telecast, Project 20's “Will 
Rogers Story” and “Not So Long Ago,” 
the best of CBS Reports and ABC’s 
Expedition series, Certainly there are 
those who have enjoyed seeing the 
same familiar faces during the summer, 
even chuckling a second time over some 
episode in the lives of Andy Griffith, 
Pete & Gladys, The Real McCoys, 
Bringing Up Buddy, the Flintstones or 
Harrigan & Son. But night after night 
with little or no break between all the 
same old plots rather makes us feel like 
a youngster of years ago shoving a dime 
into the ticket booth of the local movie 
house in order to sit through as many 
Saturday matinee performances as he 
dared before his parents caught up with 
him. One must be a child really to enjoy 
this sort of thing. 


There have been a few breaks in this 
deadly monotony. CBS brought back 
Spike Jones whose antics have pro- 
vided a pleasant summer interlude for 
several seasons. But the effectiveness of 
this change was offset by Glenn Miller’s 
band on the same night. Wayne & 
Shuster, a pair of top-notch comics 
whom we first met on the Ed Sullivan 
show, have had a chance to show their 
wares on their own show, Holiday 
Lodge—a practice we wish the net- 
works would revert to more often. 
Some of our most successful TV shows 
got their start during the summer 
months a few years back, And we have 
had some excellent sports shows, one 
in particular being CBS’ Summer Sports 
Spectacular, NBC again gave us coun- 
try music (5-Star Jubilee) for our sum- 
mer mood, continued The Price Is Right 
live and introduced nighttime audiences 
to its Concentration game show with 
host Hugh Downs. 

In today’s troubled world, such 
thought-provoking discussions as Face 
the Nation and Nation’s Future have 
been well worth sitting in on, But why 
we were subjected to such trash as 
Louie K, Danger Man and a bunch of 
old pilot films swept up from the screen- 
ing room floor is, quite simply, beyond 
our understanding. If good creative 
programming during the winter months 
is a long way off, then good summer 
programming is even further, We might 
as well enjoy the flower-scented breezes 
while they last. 

NBC’s religious programs unit has 
been doing an outstanding job in keep- 
ing us up to date on what is happening 
abroad in the religious field. Last sum- 
mer, in co-operation with the Southern 
Baptist Convention, they filmed an on- 
location report on the Baptist World 
Alliance Convention in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil which was telecast July 24, 
1960. This spring they did a documen- 
tary film in North Carolina and Louisi- 
ana hospitals showing how physicians, 
psychiatrists and ministers collaborate 
in healing. This program will be tele- 
cast July 30. Presently this program- 
ming unit is in Hong Kong to film the 
Southern Baptist Convention’s ministry 
to Chinese refugees. The team will 
make an on-site survey of the work now 
being carried on in homes, schools, 
hospitals and church services in the 
field. The half-hour filmed report will 
be shown near the end of the year, pos- 
sibly the last Sunday of December. 
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A GUEST EDITORIAL 


N a long editorial lifetime, this is one of the love- 
liest and most intelligent letters that has ever 
come to my desk: 

“In your Christian Herald this month you had an 
article titled “When Love Says Wait.’ I know that 
many people are going to condemn you for it. I 
want to thank you for it. I am only 16 but very 
much in love with my boy friend. (It sounds ridicu- 
lous but it is true.) I have always been told ‘don’t,’ 
but nobody had ever given me a good reason ‘why 
not.’ I formed my own ideas only they were on ‘why’ 
instead of ‘why not.’ Your article showed me I was 
wrong and why. I wish I knew how to thank you 
enough for saving me from the trouble and sadness 
I was headed for, but these two words are all I have 
to offer—thank you.” 

This letter worthily occupies the top spot on our 
editorial page for July. 


PAY- OFF? 
RECENT release of the Religious News Service 


carries the announcement that the President 
has sent to the Senate for confirmation the name of 
James W. Wine of Connecticut to be United States 
Ambassador to Luxembourg. Mr. Wine resigned as 
an associate gener al secre tary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches to join the Kennedy campaign staff 
as assistant to the chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. This particular assignment was in 
the field of church-state issues. Mr. Wine, an acting 
Presbyterian layman, was formerly vice president 
of Park College in Parkville, Missouri. He will now 
occupy the diplom: itic post made “famous” by Mrs. 
Perle Mesta, Washington hostess. 


WHY ? 


ITH scarcely an exception, the journals gen- 

erally recognized as liberal in the field not only 
of politics but of religion have few, if any, kind 
words for J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. They may not, and indeed 
seldom do, attack him directly. Silence or snide re- 
marks are the order of their editorial day. Why? 
And why the ostrich-head-in-the-sand attitude to- 
ward continuing Communist infiltration, particularly 
in the area of student life? Not only silence but actual 
denial of the proved facts. 

For instance, in one of the liberal Protestant jour- 
nals of small but distinguished circulation appears 
this in a lead editorial: “The extremism of the left 
has largely lost contact with the American public. 
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It has almost disappeared in the labor movement. 
It awakens few echoes in the press or in the churches. 
It is seldom championed in the universities. It has 
no attraction for the present conservative student 
generation. J. Edgar Hoover says that Communists 
would like to sway the students; he indicts his own 
competence if he thinks they have succeeded in re- 


” 


alizing that aim on a significant scale... . 

Now that is something! The same journal went 
eloquently to defend rioting student youths, Com- 
munist inspired and led, who made a shameful spec- 
tacle before the San Francisco sessions of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. As to the con- 
tinuing menace of Communism, Mr. Hoover had this 
to say on April 1, 1961: It is “indeed our paramount 
adversary, and it leans on its credo of invincibility 
and a concept of historical inevitability to accomplish 
its ends.” 

CuristiAN HERALD supports without qualification 
that conclusion. 


“A HOUSE CALLED MEMORY" 
I HAVE just read again A House Called Memory 
by Richard Collier. How glad I am that we made 
it a selection of Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf, 
“A Book Club You Can Trust.” It is so eminently 
worthy both in its literary quality and in its nostalgic 
impact upon mind and heart that a better choice 
could not have been made. Here is something closely 
akin to the loveliness of Goodbye Mr. Chips but also, 
for this editor at least, an even more poignant elo- 
quence. You miss a lot if you do not belong to the 
Family Bookshelf.” 


DRINK AND DEATH ON 
THE HIGHWAYS 


SPECIAL DISPATCH from Albany, N.Y., to the 

New York Times, dated May 18, 1961, contains 
this statement: “A study of traffic fatalities in New 
York City has shown that 73 per cent of the drivers 
killed had been drinking, nearly half of them heav- 
ily.” Dr. James R. McCarroll of Cornell University 
and Dr. William Haddon Jr. of the State Health 
Department in cooperation with the State Motor Ve- 
hicles Department and the New York Police De- 
partment made the report which also includes the 
following: “Forty-six per cent of the accident-re- 
sponsible group had _ blood-alcohol concentrations 
in the very high .25 per cent range or above it.” In 
New York drivers with .10 per cent are considered 
“impaired.” These ominous percentages rise steadily 
year after year. 
WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 
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By Erna Oleson Xan 


HEN one stirs the ashes of the Civil 
War, there are still two glowing coals 
that crackle. 

Both these hot spots are in Georgia. For South- 
erners, it is the route “from Atlanta to the Sea,” 
where Sherman’s troops left fields blackened and 
homes in flames. 

For the North, it is the memory of the Confed- 
erate prison at Andersonville, about 95 miles south 
of Atlanta, where more than 30,000 Northern sol- 
diers languished in such pitiless squalor that 
many, of their own accord, walked over the “dead 
line” to be shot. 

But the ashes also yield one of the most heart- 
ening stories of the war. 

On July 31, 1864, between Atlanta and Ander- 
sonville, a little-known battle took place at Sun- 
shine Church near Round Oak, Jones County. 
Heroine of this conflict was a young Southern 
woman who, when her chance for vengeance 
came, displayed instead such mercy and compas- 
sion that she was never forgotten by Sherman’s 
Ohio brigade and their descendants. 

The story of Betty Hunt (Mary Elizabeth 
Carver Hunt) is told in a stack of brittle and yel- 
lowed letters now in possession of her grand- 
daughter, Dossie Hunt Teague of Birmingham, 
Alabama, and her mother, Mrs. Thomas Carver 
Hunt, Betty’s daughter-in-law, both of whom had 
heard the tale over and over, as well as its roman- 
tic sequel 25 vears later which concerns some 
Georgians to this day. 

When the struggle for (Continued on page 47) 
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TOWARD UNDERSTANDING—7 


In the conviction that we need to listen also to those with whom we 
do not, indeed cannot, doctrinally agree, and that in the listening our 
own faith finds strengthened foundations, CHRISTIAN HERALD offers 
this series, “Toward Understanding.” These occasional articles give 
articulate spokesmen of religious groups about which the average 
Protestant has only scant and often inaccurate knowledge, the oppor- 
tunity to speak for their positions. At the conclusion of this series, 
CurisTIAN HERALD will publish an article restating its own doctrinal 
position and examining Protestantism today. * George A. West was 
born in England in 1893 and was educated at Lincoln College, Oxford. 
In World War I he served in a medical unit in Serbia, now Yugo- 
slavia, and then as a combatant in the Royal Artillery. In 1921 he 
went as a missionary to Burma where he was the first of his church 
to open up pioneer work by living in a jungle village. In 1935 he was 
made Bishop of Rangoon and has been associated with Moral Re- 
Armament since then. He has written three books on his work in 


Burma and one on Moral Re-Armament, The World That Works. 
22 
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“BTYVERYONE WANTS to see the world different. 

+ Everyone is waiting for the other person and the 
other nation to begin. MRA says the best place to start 
is with yourself and your own nation.” 

So in a folder on a table in his room, each delegate 
to the Mackinac Island, Mich., conference center of 
Moral Re-Armament is introduced to the idea of MRA. 

It is an idea which has influenced men and women 
around the world. Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of Germany, in inviting Dr. Frank Buchman to Europe, 
said, “Without Moral Re-Armament the peace of the 
world cannot be maintained.” His friend, Robert Schu- 
man of France, stated of MRA, “If this were another 
theory, I would not be interested. It is a vast transfor- 
mation of society which has already begun.” Mahatma 
Gandhi’s grandson Rajmohan said, “The hearts and 
minds of Asians and Africans have been gripped by 
Moral Re-Armament. This is the one ideology that can 
unite both East and West.” Gandhi's son Devadas said, 
“If MRA fails, the world fails.” 

My own introduction came 25 years ago. MRA found 
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me before I found it. I was an Angilcan missionary 
living in a village in the jungle bordering Burma and 
Thailand. One day I received a book by mail. The book 
was written by a clergyman who had come to a greater 
effectiveness through Moral Re-Armament. Some days 
later I received a letter. The letter offered me the 
Bishopric of Rangoon. The book affected my life in a 
way that prepared me for the letter. 

In Calcutta, at the time of my consecration as a 
bishop, the writer of the letter, Dr. Foss Westcott, 
Metropolitan-Archbishop of the Church of India, Bur- 
ma and Ceylon, suggested that the next time I was in 
England I go to see Moral Re-Armament for myself. So 
it was that in June, 1935, I went to an assembly at 
Oxford. 

One morning in conversation with a college chaplain 
I asked, “What exactly is the difference between these 
MRA people and myself?” 

He replied, “Do you think God can tell you?” 

I was taken a little off balance. If I said, “No,” where 
would I end up theologically? (Continued on next page) 
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ST 
IN THE LAND 


By MONA GARDNER 


HENEVER hospitality crops up in conversation, my thoughts 

have a way of immediately disconnecting from any present scene, 
anywhere, and going back across the years to 1936 in Japan where my 
two small children and I were spending the summer at a northern 
beach. 

The place was called Takayama—a small cove denting the outer rim 
of Matsushima’s vast bay—but it wasn’t a village: only a succession of 
25 or 30 summer cottages in pinewoods encircling miraculously blue 
water where families of missionaries, businessmen and occasional schol- 
ars came to get away from Tokyo’s heat. There was no doctor in resi- 
dence, and the nearest dispensary was 20 miles away in the city of 
Sendai. But what with the sun and sea and the clean pine-scented air, 
it didn’t seem to matter. 

That is, until the day my 7-year-old Janet complained of a slight 
rash inside her lower lip. She’d just come in from bouncing about in 
the surf, so I rinsed her sore mouth with a mild wash and put it down 
to sand, seaweed or some irritant. Next morning she was running a 
slight fever and the rash had spread. I walked the two miles to the 
nearest telegraph office and wired a general description of symptoms to 
the St. Luke’s Hospital in Tokyo, which at that time was American- 
maintained. Back came a telegram prescribing a mouth wash of potas- 
sium bisulfate in 40 per cent solution. Then, with the telegram in my 
hand, I took the local decrepit taxi the 20 miles to the pharmacy in 
Sendai, had the prescription made up and hurried back to Takayama. 
It was dusk by this time. I hastened to administer the medicine. But, 
one swig of it—and Janet was screaming in torture, her small mouth 
a mass of burns and the skin hanging in shreds. (Continued on page 45) 
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(Continued from previous page) 

If I said, “Yes,” where would this lead 
me? I found myself doing the very thing 
which the day before I had seen Canon 
Burton H. Streeter, scholar, theolo- 
gian and Provost of the Queen’s Col- 
lege, doing: listening to God and 
writing down the thoughts that came 
to him, 

True enough, thoughts came to me: 
smoking; Metropolitan; Denmark. 

I saw the essential thing was not to 
reject any thought as unworthy of God, 
or of the recipient. 

What about smoking? I nearly re- 
jected MRA on those very grounds. My 
friend asked me what I thought of it. I 
said it was a harmless habit, which I 
usually managed to give up in Lent but 
only to return to on Easter morning 
with the greater zest. If God had some 
reason for wanting me to give it up for 
once and all, He would certainly have 
to do His part. 

And He did. I never again even 
wanted to smoke. 

Metropolitan. I had no disagreement 
with him, no ill feeling. But, maybe, I 
was a little afraid of him. That same 
day I went to his room—he too had 
chanced to come to the assembly. I half 
hoped he would be out. 

“Come in,” he called. 

“There is something I must tell you,” 
I said hesitantly. “I have always been 
afraid of you.” 

“That,” he said with gentleness, “is 
the effect I have had on so many.” This 
was all we said, but it enabled us to 
work shoulder to shoulder till he died. 

Denmark. That summer plans were 
being made for a full-scale MRA of- 
fensive for Denmark. I felt I should go. 
But why me, I wondered. Again, I did 
it, and saw how MRA could hit. 

No one expected me to join anything. 
Evidently this was not another sect or 
denomination, still less another church 
or religion. I saw that it enhanced a 
man’s primary loyalties and that he did 
not become less a Methodist, Baptist, 
Episcopalian or Catholic. He just be- 
came a revolutionary one and lived out 
fully what he had always professed. I 
saw, too, that MRA was not even a so- 
ciety or organization in the familiar 
sense of the word, but God at work in 
a man’s heart, affecting everything he 
did, changing his attitudes, his motives 
and the way he lived. 

On my next visit to my old jungle 
village, the congregation wanted to 
know what had happened to me. They 
could see the difference. I told them of 
my experience. Then they began to tell 
me of their burdens of guilt, of women, 
drink, lies, debts, quarrels. Something 
now happened to them, too, and with 
their change, their work improved, 
their fear of the police and their hatred 
of their neighbor tribe began to disap- 
pear, This was more than a revival. 
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Aung San, Burma’s young George 
Washington, traveled two days to our 
area to verify what he had been hear- 
ing. Twenty thousand people from far 
and wide came to greet him. My friends 
just told him their stories. Government 
officials said, “Yes, no one here offers 
us any bribes.” The police said, “The 
district jail is empty.” 

Aung San said, “This is what I want 
for the whole of Burma.” 

That is how I came to find out what 
Moral Re-Armament is. Multiply my 
experience by the thousand right 
around the world and no two stories 
will be the same—except in one respect. 
They will all contain two factors: the 
guidance of God and a change of basic 
motives. I saw that it was an ideology, 
both moral and spiritual. 

Moral Re-Armament was initiated 
by Dr. Frank Buchman, Pennsylvania 
born and bred. 

One day in the summer of 1908 in 
Keswick, England, Frank Buchman 
went into a small chapel. A woman was 
speaking and 17 people were listening. 
That day the speaker, in Buchman’s 
words, “unraveled the Cross for me.” 
Six men against whom he had nurtured 
ill will stood out like tombstones in his 
heart, and across, as it were, a chasm 
he saw the Crucified. And he was the 
seventh wrong man. 

He wrote six letters asking forgive- 
ness from each of the six men and 
headed each with the words: 

When I survey the wondrous Cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


That same day as he walked with a 
young man in deep trouble, he was able 
to bring the young man the cure he 
needed. 

Dr. Buchman, invited to the first 
Naval Disarmament Conference in 
Washington in 1921, concluded that 
alliances, treaties, pacts would never 
get to the root of the problem. Unless 
there could be a drastic change in hu- 
man nature across the entire world, na- 
tions would continue to follow their 
historic course to violence; destruction. 

In 1928 Buchman was in South Af- 
rica with a student group. Their work 
attracted the attention of General Jan 
Smuts and of the Governor-General, the 
Earl of Athlone, by demonstrating how 
change in white and black alike could 
produce the answer to racial tension. 

It was while they were traveling 
there that a railroad porter, at a loss for 
a name for the party and hearing they 
were a group from Oxford, scrawled on 
their compartment, “The Oxford 
Group.” The name stuck until 1938, 
when there was much talk of re-arma- 
ment. Dr, Buchman, walking in the 
Black Forest near Freudenstadt, had 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Christ, Communism 
and the Clock 


By G. RAY JORDAN 


TEXT: “Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom.” (Luke 12:32) 


HIS is one of the most exciting sen- 

tences in the New Testament. Ac- 
tually, there are few in all literature 
comparable to it. Jesus is meeting His 
friends where they are, mentally and 
emotionally perplexed, confused, des- 
pondent, and offering drama and ex- 
citement, “Don’t be afraid,” He assures 
them. With a confidence we can hard- 
ly understand, He insists: “Your Father 
plans to give you the kingdom” 
(Phillips). Moffatt translates the same 
statement: “Fear not, you little flock, 
for your Father is delighted to give you 
the Realm.” The words of Weymouth 
underscore the same assurance: “Dis- 
miss your fears, little flock, your Father 
finds pleasure in giving you the king- 
dom.” 

To say that it is difficult to believe 
this is putting it quite mildly. The de- 
mands of such faith are so exacting that 
earnest-minded people have always had 
difficulty in unhesitatingly accepting 
this assertion. Yet Jesus is emphasizing 
the essence of Christian faith: namely, 
that there is a God Who knows what it 
is all about, Who knows where He is 
going, Who has the ability to arrive 
and the capacity to take care of all 
those who unreservedly commit them- 
selves to Him. 

This becomes most challenging, to 
some painfully so, when we face our 
contemporary crises. Consider _ this 
statement, recently made by one of the 
keen-thinking and devoted leaders of 
America: “It is altogether possible that 


25 years from now we in America will 
not know the way of life which, at the 
moment, we enjoy.” This representative 
of our government was discussing the 
menace of Communism. 

Less than a month later, in New 
Delhi, another American official, who is 
also a dedicated churchman, declared 
that within ten years India will likely 
decide whether democracy is practical, 
as well as desirable, for that country. 
Others who are anxiously studying the 
critical situation in the Far East, and 
in Russia, insist the time is even shorter. 

Whatever our immediate reaction to 
these judgments, expressed after care- 
ful deliberation by deeply concerned 
representatives of the United States, 
most of us readily understand an affir- 
mation of Dr. Radhakrishnan, Vice 
President of India, On two different 
occasions, he reminded some of us who 
were guests in his home that India does 
not have the time America was per- 
mitted to build her democracy, He, too, 
was referring to our international crises. 

Certainly world conditions have so 
radically changed that India is in an 
entirely different situation from that of 
the United States in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. As the vice 
president spoke with earnestness, those 
of us who listened to his sharply cut 
sentences had enough imagination to 
see quite vividly that millions of Indians 
must act quickly, Theirs is not the 
luxury of time. 

Neither do we in America—or those 
in any other country—enjoy this luxury. 
What obviously makes contemporary 
conditions so critical is that we already 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Dr. G. Ray Jordan, professor of homiletics at Emory 
University’s Candler School of Theology, Atlanta, 
Ga., has traveled widely and written 17 books and 
articles for numerous periodicals. He has been a dele- 
gate to a number of national and international church 
conferences and was a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church for five years and 
of its Peace Commission for eight years. Dr. Jordan 
was pastor of major North Carolina Methodist 
churches at Greensboro, Winston-Salem and Char- 
lotte before coming to Emory in 1945. He has degrees 
from Duke University, Emory, Yale and Lincoln 
Memorial University. He and his wife have two sons, 


Gerald Ray and Terrell Franklin. 
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PETER FERRIS came home from school three hours late on that May afternoon. 
His mother had been alarmed, but she didn’t scold him. She only said the omi- 





nous thing that all mothers say to all young sons, “Your father’s home, Peter. He'll want 





to know where you've been for the last three hours.” 





As if acting on cue, Pete’s father came into the room and took up where his wife 
} 





had left off. “Your mother was worried! She was afraid something had happened to 





you.” 





“Something has—” Pete spoke proudly. “I'm a Peanut!” 
S ; 





His mother raised her eyebrows. “You're a peanut?” his father asked. “That’s news—?” 





Peter’s chest was out so far that it could only have been inflated with a bicycle pump: 
; ; I I 





he was two inches taller than he’d been when he left for school in the morning. 





has 





“You don’t understand,” he told his parents. “The Clinton School—that’s us 





organized a baseball team called the Peanuts, and the West Brayton School has a team, 





too—they call themselves the Small Frys. We'll play 12 games against them during 
the summer—unless there’s a tie—and then we'll play 13. And the winning team will 






get a silver cup, and—” he took a deep breath—“and every boy'll have his name en- 





graved on it, and it'll be presented to the school on opening day in September!” 





“I wish I could see you in action.” Pete’s father was actually wistful. “Who's the 





coach?” 
th “Our gym teacher, Mr. Crandall,” Pete told him. “And you can see me in action, Dad! 
7? S 7 9 i e ° ° . . ‘ > ”» 
‘Mm , We're having our games in the evening—starting at six-thirty—so the fathers'll be there. 





“Good deal. How long do the games run?” 
“Six innings apiece. We're going to clobber the West Braytons—they hate us and 


f we hate them!” 






“Hate’s an ugly word.” It was Pete’s mother, this time. 





“Pete didn’t mean to be taken literally, Madge. Well, Son, go ahead—” 
” Pete really had so much to tell that he was bursting 
(Continued on page 30) 









“There’s nothing else to tell 
—“except that Mr. Crandall was having tryouts all 
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Thank You, But Who Did It? 


An anonymous letter addressed to 
“Reverend and Mrs. Dan Poling” has 
been received from Baltimore, Mary- 
land. In it are bills with a card on 
which is written “An anonymous best 
good wish forever.” Now what do you 
think of that? The money has been 
given in support of the new Mont Lawn 
Christian Herald Children’s Home. 
This is not the first time that we have 
seen this same very nice handwriting 
on an envelope with money enclosed. 


Councils and Local Churches 


Should Christians join the World 
Council of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches? What if a 
preacher gets an office in the W.C.C. 
and gets his congregation to join? Is it 
Scriptural to have drives to get new 
church members even if the people are 
not born-again Christians? It seems that 
there is such an urge to get lots of mem- 
bers the churches are not careful whom 
they take in. 


CALIFORNIA Mrs. E.L.S. 


I agree that too often in our efforts 
to secure members for our churches 
we use methods that, to say the least, 
are superficial. However, the evangel- 
ical churches differ sharply in their defi- 
nition of “born-again Christian.” As to 
the W.C.C. and the N.C.C., the 
preacher or layman should inform him- 
self as to the ideals, spirit, and program 
of these organizations. Many, indeed 
multitudes, of men and women who 
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live dedicated Christian lives belong to 
these organizations. 


Rockers 


What do you think about the boom 
in rocking chairs? Is this just another 
fad or a blatant commercial based upon 
President Kennedy's return to the 
rocker? 

OrEGON M.W. 

I think it is a grand idea. We never 
gave up rockers. Our house has always 
rejoiced in them. My mother’s armless 
rocker is one of the sacred memories of 
my childhood. At the present, I haven't 
much time to rock but I look forward 
to a time! As to the therapeutic value, 
I am not an authority but the theory 
sounds good. 


God Love You 


What do you think of letter writers 
who conclude with “God love you”? 
I know that He does of course, but my 
real concern is that I love God. To me 
it seems there are better ways to end 
a letter. What do you think? 

MICHIGAN H.B.A. 


I think so too, Why not “sincerely,” 
or “very truly yours,” or “with every 
good wish, I remain.” 


Taxes and Sectarian Teaching 


Why should not parochial schools, if 
they teach the truth, be treated as pub- 
lic schools are? Here is a statement from 


answers 
your 
questions 


Representatives of Protestant reli- 
gious press who testified before 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Comm. on proposed postal rate in- 
creases which would hit religious pub- 
lications. L. to r.: Nobel Van Ness, 
Southern Baptist S. S. Board: Dr. 
Poling: Ford Stewart, CHRISTIAN 
Heraup publisher: John Ribble, 
Board Christian Education, United 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. ens 


a_ Protestant publication’s editorial: 
“There is much sound moral and ethi- 
cal teaching in Catholic schools just as 
there is in public schools.” True or 
false? 

OKLAHOMA K.W.S. 


But also there is much taught in 
Catholic schools that would be objec- 
tionable to Protestants and Jews as well 
as to those of no formal faith. Consider 
Living Our Faith, a textbook widely 
used in Catholic parochial schools. It 
is published under the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Spellman. On page 112 ap- 
pear the following paragraphs: 


Subject 24 False Worship 

CATHOLIC worsutp. Christ is God and 
the Founder of the Catholic Church. 
These truths are the very cornerstone of 
our Faith. Christ left to His Church not 
only the body of revealed truth but the 
authority to make laws for the worship 
of God. No other institution on earth has 
the same power. All other ways of wor- 
shiping God, found in the numberless non- 
Catholic societies, are false. 

COUNTERFEIT RELIGIONS. The material, 
size and shape of the paper and metal 
money in the United States is determined 
and authorized by the government. No 
other money is legal tender, and any other 
agency issuing such money is guilty of 
counterfeiting. In the same way, non- 
Catholic methods of worshiping God must 
be branded counterfeit. Each in its own 
way more or less imitates the true religion, 
yet lacks the true value of the genuine 
Faith of Christ. Therefore we cannot prac- 
tice them without dire penalty. 

NON-CATHOLIC SERVICES. A Catholic 
who attends a Protestant service violates 
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his Faith in three ways: (1) he sins by 

false worship, (2) he weakens his own 
faith, and (3) he gives scandal. The Cath- 
olic knows that his is the only true religion 
just as clearly as he knows that two and 
two make four. Should he associate him- 
self with non-Catholics in religious serv- 
ices, he would join a group which broke 
away from the true Church established 
by Christ Himself. Thus he wouid sin by 
false worship. ... 

GIVING SCANDAL. A third and grievous 
effect of a Catholic attending non-Cath- 
olic religious services is the scandal he 
gives by being present at places of false 
worship. In so doing he not only suggests 
to others the possibility that their religion 
can be right but sets an example of false 
worship before his fellow Catholics which 
might lead them to commit the same sin. 

Clearly under the Constitution of the 
United States of America the Roman 
Catholic Church has and must have 
freedom to teach these affirmations. 
This is “freedom of religion.” But would 
it not be destruction of freedom to 
compel Jews, Protestants and others to 
help finance such teaching? CuristTIAn 
HERALD so concludes. Also know that 

-when the Federal Government “con- 
tributes it controls,” in some degree at 
least. 


“Discoveries”? and Faith 


I enclose a booklet which purports 
to be an authentic, revelatory book on 
the Dead Sea scrolls. It is very disturb- 
ing but does not shake my Christian 
faith. Do you think that it will lead 
earnest “truth seekers” away jrom hon- 
est Christian principles? 

ILLINOIS 


G.A.K. 


No, I do not think that it will ever 
lead earnest “truth seekers” away from 
Christian principles. It is one man’s 
opinion. The claims he makes are im- 
measurably less than convincing to me. 


Did They Survive? 


Last Sunday our Sunday school 
teacher made a modern-day application 
of Jesus’ love and voluntary death for 
others by noting the case of the four 
chaplains who gave up their life-belts 
to others, knowing it involved death for 
themselves. Does anyone know the in- 
dividuals who received those life-belts? 
Were they aware of the sacrifice made 
in their behalf? 


VIRGINIA S.5.G, 


There has never been from anyone 
or from anywhere word as to those who 
actually received the life-belts of the 
four chaplains. Some years ago I talked 
with one of the survivors who stood 
within a few feet of our son before he 
(the survivor) went over the rail and 
into the water. He saw our son “pull 
his rank” and practically force his life- 
belt over the head of an unwilling sol- 
dier. The boy who knew what it meant 
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to take the belt cried, “I don’t want your 
belt.” I am sure this was the attitude 
of the other three who received the 
life-belts from our associates. 
Many efforts have been made to find 
these four men but they have never 
been found. It is altogether possible 
that they did not survive the icy water. 
Indeed, very few did. 


son's 


Loving God 


Would you please explain Matthew 
10:37, “He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me: and 
he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me.” My hus- 
band and I don’t agree on the meaning, 
which has caused much discussion in 
our home. 


ILLINOIS Mrs. R.S. 


Unmistakably the Scriptures teach 
and Jesus Christ made abundantly clear 
the fact that He and no other, not even 
parents, must occupy first place in the 
mind and heart of His followers, At the 
same time, I have never known it to 
fail that those who readily give to Jesus 
Christ this first place love their parents 
and children with an utter devotion. 


Catholicity 


What is a Roman Catholic? Is there 
any difference between a Roman Cath- 
olic and just a Catholic? When and 
where and what did the name Roman 
Catholic come from? 


OHIO J.W.S. 


The word “Catholic” means literally 
the Church Universal and is inclusive 
of all Christians of all denominations, 
sects and degrees. The Roman Catholic 
Church has its capital in Rome—the 
Vatican—and the Pope is the head of 
that church, There are many other di- 
visions of the Catholic Church—the 
Greek Church and other churches of 
the East. The word “Catholic” is in- 
clusive of all Christians. 


Hate Literature 


I enclose a circular, “New Religion 
Exposed.” It alleges that in the Jewish 
holy book, the Talmud, Jesus is referred 
to as an “ignorant clod, a fool, a liar.” 
There are other equally vicious state- 
ments. What do you think? 

New York Mrs. C.T.P. 


A short ugly word is the answer— 
“lie.” Completely vicious is the material 
in this circular. 


Old Testament Saints 
After the resurrection of Christ some 

of the old saints were raised from the 

dead. Where are they now? 
NorTH CAROLINA 


G.V. 


I am sure they are with God—yes, 
definitely. 








You Can Help Win the Cold War 


(Continued from page 15) 


achieved by American “unofficials” like 
you and me. 

FIVE: We are allying ourselves 
with all other believers by attending 
and supporting the church, 

In bringing religion into our cold- 
war campaign we are not scheming 
any form of Holy War. But the Com- 
munist party, in opposing belief in 
God, has taken a stand against some- 
thing deep in the hearts of all of us. 
We have clung to this belief in a Power 
greater than ourselves for generation 
after generation after generation. Po- 
land has withstood the effects of 
Communist domination better than 
Czechoslovakia or Hungary because 
throughout this ordeal the Polish na- 
tion held steadfast to its faith in God. 

When we pray, we hope to mingle 
our prayers with those of all who be- 
lieve -in God, Unanimous belief in 
God is a tremendous source of 
strength. Without it, we shall crumble 
from within. 


IN THE END what will count will be 
performance by our whole people, not 
just speeches or documents put forth 
by government officials. 

Khrushchev’s and Mao’s power over 
their satellites and over their own peo- 
ple rests on their armies. Their armies 
are made up of men, men with wives 
and families and friends, Truth is like 
acid. It can eat through iron curtains 
as propaganda never can. Some day 
the Russian and Chinese people will 
awaken to realize that we are the ones 
who want to be friendly with the com- 
mon people of other countries; that we 
are the ones who respect the individ- 
ual, not Khrushchev nor Mao; that we 
are the ones with high standards of 
honesty, not the Communists; that it 
is we, not they, who really seek world 
peace through the United Nations. 
They will discover that the rest of the 
world is united under God, while they 
have been cheated by a false, mate- 
rialistic philosophy. 

Some day our daily actions will be- 
come so self-evident that the peoples 
of the Communist countries cannot 
help learning their mistake. Then the 
vaunted power of the Red leaders will 
dissolve like sugar dipped in water. 

We ordinary Americans can win the 
cold war if we make it a chief con- 
cern. To do it we need to follow the 
counsel given in the last sentence of 
the recent report of the President's 
Commission on National Goals: 

“A basic goal for each American is 
to achieve a sense of responsibility as 
broad as his world-wide concerns and 
as compelling as the dangers and op- 
portunities he confronts.” s 
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Home Plate 
(Continued from page 27) 


afternoon—that’s why I was so late. I’m 
getting a uniform.” 

“This calls for a celebration, Madge! 
Chocolate parfaits—?” 

“Now you're talking!” Pete flashed a 
look of understanding at his father. He 
went up to his mother and kissed her, 
which he seldom did without being 
urged—or bribed. “I’m going out to tell 
the Tyson kids,” he said. He was gone 
in a fash and Madge Ferris blinked, 
suddenly, to keep back the tears. 

“He’s growing up, Jim—baseball, yet! 
I thought it would be years before— 
We must go to every game,” she said. 
“We mustn't miss one—not one!” 

“And I must give Pete some tips. I'll 
play ball with him in the yard every 
evening after I get home from work. I 
was pretty good in my day, Madge.” 

Jim Ferris had been on the varsity 
team during his last two years at college 
and could pitch a neat curve. He and 
Peter practiced relentlessly. The uni- 
form arrived, Madge took snapshots of 
Peter wearing it, had them enlarged 
and sent them to his grandparents. Fi- 
nally the first game was coming up and 
Jim got home early so they could have 
a five-thirty dinner, Pete made a pre- 
tense of eating and rushed off—but he 
paused, as he went through the door, 
to yell—“T'll be looking for you in the 
grandstand.” His father called back, 
“We'll be there!” 

So they were, with other parents, 
friends and well-wishers. When the 


Peanuts came out of the miniature dug- 
out and took their places on the dia- 
mond, Jim nudged his wife. 

“Pete’s on the bench, Dear, I thought 
he was playing shortstop.” 

“That’s his regular position on the 
team—” 

“Then why—?” 

“They can’t all play in every game!” 

“I suppose not,” but Jim was frown- 
ing. “They'll probably throw him in 
for the second half. I hope so—I 
wouldn’t want him to be disappointed.” 

Pete’s eyes were searching the grand- 
stand. He saw his parents and looked 
up at them from under the visor of his 
cap, his nose wrinkled and his mouth 
twisted into a grimace. Madge reached 
for her husband’s hand. 

“He’s embarrassed,” she said, “that’s 
why he’s mugging! I can’t wait for him 
to trot out onto the field.” 


Bor Pete didn’t trot out onto the 
field. When the game was over, a small 
boy with a dejected slant to his shoul- 
ders walked home silently between two 
adults who filled the air with talk. 
“Don’t feel too bad,” Jim said, fi- 
nally. “Not everybody can play in the 
first game.” He was quoting his wife. 
“Well, anyhow,” Pete said, “we 
licked the Fryers—and we'll lick ’em 
next time, too, and the next time, And 
the cup will have all our names on it.” 
The season was to last six weeks— 
two games a week. No parents had a 
more perfect record of attendance than 
Madge and Jim Ferris. They sat in the 
stands, game after game, and watched 
their son hunched miserably on the 





Lines of 


The Origins of Liberty 


HAT is the origin of the “American Way of Life”? 


It all began with two ancient streams of thought. 

d Layma N One of these was the teachings in Athens of Socrates 
in the fifth century B.c., and of Plato and Aristotle in 

the fourth century B.c., who declared that, by nature, 

men are born free, that the right of every man to think 


By J. C. PENNEY 


for himself is inalienable, and that no man or group of 
men has a right to coerce another. Such freedom is the 


heritage of every man simply because he is a man. This 
is what may be called the law of natural liberty! 


This great law was clearly stated by George Mason 
and Thomas Jefferson in the Virginia Bill of Rights, 
which was the source of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. “All men,” it said, “are by nature equally free and 
independent, and have inherent rights, of which, when 
they enter into a state of society, they cannot, by any 
compact, deprive or divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of ac- 
quiring and possessing property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety.” The implementing of this 
law is America’s great contribution to government. 


The other stream of thought had its source in Moses, the God-inspired leader 
and teacher of a people who had never known a day of freedom in their lives. 
He told them directly and indirectly that, having been created in the image of 
their Maker, they were destined for liberty. With the backing of stern penalties, 
he forbade them to bow the neck or bend the knee to anybody save their Creator. 
This is what may be called the law of spiritual liberty. 
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bench. Pete no longer peered up at 
them from under the visor of his cap. 
He always happened to be looking 
pointedly in the other direction when 
they climbed up and took their seats. 
Toward the middle of the eleventh 
game, Jim—who’d kept his temper in 
leash until then—exploded. 

“Crandall must have it in for Pete!” 
he told Madge. “Fine coach he is, 
keeping that kid on the bench all season 
—it’s a crime! Pete’s whole nature is 
changing—he’s quiet and morose.” 

“He feels that he’s at fault,” Madge 
said, “But he isn’t, Jim! I’ve seen you 
pitching to him in the backyard. He’s a 
swell little batter.” 

“You can say that again,” Jim snorted. 
“He’s better than any of the kids that 
came up to bat this evening.” 

“The Fryers and the Peanuts are 
tied, at the moment—but if the Peanuts 
win this game and the next, Jim, they'll 
win the series—and the cup!” 

“If Pete isn’t put in, I hope the Fry- 
ers win.” 

“Even if he isn’t put in,” Madge said 
wincing, “his name will be engraved on 
the cup and—” 

“That,” her husband told her, “would 
hurt worse than anything. He’d feel 
that he didn’t deserve it! Well, maybe 
they'll give him a chance in a few min- 
utes... Why did you wince?” 

Madge said—wincing again—“I had a 
pain in my side—” 

“Which side?” 

“The right one. Don’t look so wor- 
ried, Jim—I’ve had pains in my side 
before. Don’t let’s talk about me—let’s 
keep our eyes on Pete. We'll have to do 
a lot of applauding if they put him in.” 

But it was the same as before—Pete 
stayed on the bench, although the Pea- 
nuts won. For the next few days he 
moved through the house like a ghost. 
His father ignored his silence, by intent, 
and his mother wasn’t at all sympa- 
thetic because she was feeling a bit 
rocky, but Peter didn’t know that! 

The day of the last game arrived, and 
Pete phoned from a friend’s house to 
say he was going home with one of the 
fellows on the team, and that he’d eat 
at the other fellow’s house. Madge 
didn’t ask the fellow’s name—which was 
odd. She just said, “All right, Pete— 
fine.” And then, “See you later!” 

Pete’s voice came rather thickly over 
the wire. “If you don’t want to come 
you don’t have to,” he said, “the sea- 
son’s almost over. Nothing matters any 
more.” Madge said, “Tonight’s score 
matters to me and your father—it mat- 
ters very much, Dear!” Pete gulped, 
“Okay—be seeing you,” and hung up. 
Madge slumped into a chair beside the 
telephone stand and stayed there, with 
her hand pressed to her side. She was 
still there when the front door opened 
and Jim stepped into the house. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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MERICANA 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


One of my godchildren was recently married 
—she was such a beautiful bride!—and the week after 
she came back from her honeymoon she invited me 
to lunch in her very new home. There were stars in her 


eves as she showed me through the rooms. Some of her 


furniture had been inherited, some of it she had picked 
up secondhand. One lovely maple desk she’d bought 
at a country auction during the honeymoon, Her 
pride in her possessions was a heartening thing to 
see, and I'll always remember the warmth and thrill 
in her voice as she told me how she’d acquired each 
chair or table or hooked rug. For, though her home 
was small, it was crowded with love and happiness and 
hope. (Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 

“Even when I was in my teens,” she 
said, after we had made our tour of 
inspection, “I decided that, once I was 
married and had a place of my own, it 
would be furnished in Early American! 
This house is my dream come true, and 
when I’ve been married longer and 
have children and a larger house, I'll 
add more Americana.” 

“You're a 100 per cent Americana 
bride,” I told her, “and your home is 
the 100 per cent Americana home—and 
when you have youngsters they'll be 
a 100 per cent Americans!” 

“You just bet they will,” my god- 
child told me—and her voice was very 
soft and her eyes were luminous, “I 
can’t wait to see them standing up in 
school, repeating the oath of allegiance 
to the flag!” 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
republic for which it stands, one na- 
tion under God, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all.” 


I wonder how many children pledg- 
ing their allegiance as a daily part of 
school life, understand exactly what 
the words mean? I wonder how many 
grownups take time out from. their 
busy routines to say the words over and 
let their meaning sink in? Can any other 
nation boast of such a pledge to the 
flag they carry? I think not. “One na- 
tion under God, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all.” 

Liberty and justice for all have been 
bought dearly, with toil and tears and 
blood and many sacrifices! And those 
who have won it, all the way along the 
line from Concord Bridge, to the beach- 
heads of Iwo Jima and Anzio and 
Inchon, may still be called upon to de- 
fend it with blood and tears and sac- 
rifice. Those of us who are privileged 
to be Americans should give our coun- 
try that passionate devotion which is 
above and beyond the call of any duty! 
For our nation stands proudly—under 


God! 


Americana, What does the word 
mean? The dictionary says: “A collec- 
tion of literary, ethnographic, historical 
or other similar facts, documents, ete., 
relating to America.” But Americana 
means more—much more—than just a 
definition in the dictionary. Americana 
is the backlog of our country, it’s the 
bloodstream of our country, it’s the 
idea and ideal of our country, it’s woven 
into the fabric of our national pride. 

And, speaking of fabric, friends of 
mine, I want to tell you about a sampler 
that I found, a long while ago, in a 
secondhand store; it’s been a part of my 
home for many years! 

The sampler must have been made 
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shortly after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was drafted by a group of 
earnest and dedicated men, in Phila- 
delphia. How it came to the junk shop 
I'll never know. Some family should 
have preserved it as a part of their 
goodly heritage. 

It isn’t a work of art, by any means, 
this sampler. Some of the words em- 
broidered on it run zigzag, some of the 
stitches are dropped, but don’t be too 
critical, for the maker of the sampler 
was just a little girl! At the bottom of 
it her name—“Annabel, aged nine”— 
stands out proudly, although one of 
the n’s is a trifle crooked. 

Whenever I look at the sampler, I 
can see that little girl, sitting on a stool, 
leaning occasionally against her moth- 
er’s knee when she was tired, glancing 
wistfully out through a half opened 
door to the place where other children 
were playing. 


Faded, now, the colors are, rose and blue 
and red; 
Faded, quite, but whispering of a day 
long dead. 
Cross and lazy-daisy stitch, letters that 
entwine, 
Spelling out, for all to read, “Annabel, 
aged nine.” 


Such a slender, dainty child, in a pinafore, 
Sitting at her mother’s knee, by the 
cottage door— 
How her gentle fingers worked on the 
linen square, 
How the sunlight found warm gold in 
her braided hair. 


Such a little girl she was, pink-cheeked 
Annabel, 

Where she lived—and when she died— 
none of us can tell. 

Did she come to know life’s pain, life’s 
despair and passion— 

Did she dwell, through all her years, in 
a peaceful fashion? 








“Sete 
SBCOUNAI Shey = 
a 
“'m sorry I couldn’t call 
sooner, Emmy-Lou—lI just 
came from the library!” 





Faded, quite, the colors are, red and blue 
and rose— 
(Maybe they gleam brightly where 
youth’s gay laughter goes! ) 
Cross and lazy-daisy stitch; letters that 
entwine— 
Spelling out, across the years, “Annabel, 
aged nine.” 


I said that the sampler must have 
been made shortly after the Declaration 
of Independence was written by a 
group of earnest and dedicated men. 
One of the most earnest and dedicated 
of the group was Thomas Jefferson, 
who drafted the original version of the 
Declaration of Independence, but it 
was Benjamin Franklin who added— 
certain touches. 

I can imagine the following conver- 
sation between Thomas Jefferson and 
his wife Martha. Thomas, a tired man, 
has come home for dinner: 


Thomas; I've had a hard day, Martha. 

Martha; You’ve had more than one hard 
day, lately—working on that pa- 
per of yours! I hope it'll be fin- 
ished soon. 

Thomas; Ben Franklin saw that it was 
finished, this afternoon. 

Martha; What do you mean, Dear? 

Thomas; (Angry) He had the temerity to 
cross out my words—to substi- 
tute other words in their place. 

Martha; Now, Tom, really! I call that 
presumptuous! 

Thomas; Presumptuous? (Snorts) An un- 
derstatement! (He Leans For- 
ward) Listen to this, Martha— 
I wrote, “When in the course of 
human events it becomes neces- 
sary for a people to dissolve po- 
litical bands—” 

Martha; If anybody could improve on 
that sentence— 

Thomas; Ben Franklin thought he could 
improve on it! He said that “a 
people” was weak. He changed 
it to “one people.” 

Martha; In a way I see his point. One 
people does strengthen the sen- 
tence—slightly. 

Thomas; And then there was this line: 
“They should declare the causes 
which impel them to threaten 
separation.” 

Martha: Yes? 

Thomas; Ben crossed out the “threaten,” 
Martha, and substituted “the.” 
He said “threaten” was hesitant 
and “the” was firm. 

Martha: (Quoting thoughtfully) They 
should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation... 
What did you do about it, 
Thomas? 

Thomas; (Testily) Oh, I let it stand! But 
when he got down to the place 
where it said, “We hold these 
truths to be sacred and undeni- 
able’—Ben went too far! He 
crossed out “sacred” and “un- 
deniable” and wrote in “self- 
evident.” 
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Martha; Benjamin Franklin is a forceful 
man, Thomas. 

He wasn’t so forceful when he 
came to his next change. (With 
triumph) I wrote, “He has kept 
among us in times of peace 
standing armies and ships of war 
without our consent.” Ben 
changed it to—“‘without the con- 


sent of our legislatures.” 


Thomas: 


Martha: 
Thomas: He said he was being watchful— 
(Angry again) Watchful! And 
then, Martha, he started twisting 
my phrases— 

Your beautiful phrases! Oh, my 
sweet— 


Martha: 


I wrote, “giving his assent to 
their pretended acts of legisla- 
tion.” And Franklin shifted it to 
read “giving his assent to their 
acts of pretended legislation.” 
He only reversed two words but 
—(Anxiously) Were there any 
other changes? 

Were there any other changes! 
I could go on and on— (Stops 
short) But I’ve said enough! 
Women don’t understand these 
things. 

No, Tom, they don’t (Soft), but 
they understand their men! You'll 
feel better after you’ve eaten 
your dinner, Darling. Much, 
much better! 


Thomas: 


Martha: 


Thomas: 


Martha: 


A smart woman can cool down an 
angry husband and, at the same time, 
feed his ego, just as July rain cools the 
air and nourishes lawns and gardens! 
Autumn rain is dreary and winter rain, 
mixed with snow and sleet, is often 
disastrous. Spring rain starts a.d stops 
too suddenly. But summer rain has a 
gentle rhythm which goes on from 
start to finish, and sometimes it is fol- 
lowed by a rainbow. But on occasion 
when the rain is over, a fog comes 
creeping in... A special friend of mine 
wrote a prose poem about fog, and here 
it is. Her name is Mary Elizabeth Mac- 
Gregor and she’s a year younger than 
Annabel—she’s just 8. 


When it rains in the night, in the morning 
there is fog. 

Fog is a good feeling. 

You get up and dress, but you don’t want 
to go to school. 

You're late, but you don’t care. 

Fog is like a carriage lifting you up in the 
air in a lazy way, 

It seems like you could fly 
far off— 


Fog makes you feel good 


in it and go 


Last nignt I waked with a start and 
glanced at the window and saw that a 
gray blanket of fog was pressing against 
the screen—and suddenly I was alone 
on a desert island, cut off from every- 
thing and everybody. And then, un- 
expectedly, a finger of light—the dawn’s 
early light—crept through the grayness. 
I heard my voice whispering—“There'll 
always be light—when I need it!” 
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from temporary constipation that medical authorities agree is 


best for a child’s 


considered one of nature’s 


Fletcher’s Castoria is gentle, the prime requisite for 
laxative. It contains none of the harsh drugs which are so often 
drugs that can upset your child’s system. 
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Fletcher’s Castoria is liquid, so exact dosage is sure: from drops 
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good. So children take it willingly, even lick the spoon. 


Fletcher’s Castoria is the only nationally-recognized laxative 
made especially for children of all ages. So why take chances... 
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The Flag Speaks 


(Continued from page 16) 


“We shall be glad to have your father’s 
band in the parade. They shall march 
right behind the flag, son, Tell him to 
be here at ten o’clock and to have all 
his patriotic numbers.” At that the boy’s 
face broke into a smile and he replied, 
“Already they are waiting beyond the 
hill, for they believed you would let 
them come!” And so it was that men 
from the mine, men of alien tongues 
and underprivileged surroundings, but 
men who had found a new hope under 
Old Glory and whose sons and daugh- 
ters were already the children of our 
heritage, followed the flag that day. 
With the strains of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
and “The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” they led us to the village burial 
ground where we remembered our 
dead and pledged ourselves anew to 
the unity for which our fathers died 
and to the fulfillment of the American 
dream. 

America’s supreme achievement con- 
tinues to be the unity toward which the 
13 colonies moved, at times with hesi- 
tation, but with unfaltering purpose 
and to which each succeeding genera- 
tion has made its contribution. To this 
unity now we dedicate ourselves afresh 
while in its ever strengthening ties we 
greatly rejoice. Here is the genius of 
American liberty, the uniqueness of the 
freedom that flamed from the sword of 
Washington, that lived in the words of 
Jefferson, and that was given its fullest 
expression by the voice of Abraham 
Lincoln, In our time it speaks for a new 
world of understanding and_brother- 
hood and for an enduring peace under 
world freedom that shall bring its bless- 
ings to all peoples. In our time it has 
sanctified the death of our sons on dis- 
tant battlefields and remote oceans 
where they have gone to keep the phy- 
sical tragedies of war remote from their 
homes and loved ones. In our time it 
has made and will yet make privilege 
more than a mere word, and equal op- 
portunity the practice of both industry 
and government and the incentive for 
all races, faiths and colors to live their 
best for America. 


A SOUTHERN governor once said, 
“More than one-third of the people of 
this state are Negroes, If these Negroes 
are uneducated, unemployed, under- 
privileged and without free opportu- 
nity, then one-third of our people are 
uneducated, unemployed, underprivi- 
leged and without free opportunity.” 
He added, “No man can keep his foot 
on the neck of another man without 
staying with him.” These are the words 
with which America faces a new day 
upon her home continent and enters a 
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new era in world affairs. We have dis- 
covered that it is easier for our sons to 
fight and die together on the battle 
front than it is for us to live and work 
together on the home front, but also 
from them we have caught the inspira- 
tion to face our problems and win our 
battles in the peace even as they have 
won the victories that have saved us 
from the dictators. Just as we could not 
win the war in our divisions, so we shall 
lose the peace if in division we face its 
problems and engage its tasks. We must 
be Americans all if presently we are to 
be Americans at all, Our sons demon- 
strated that loyal each to the royal in 
himself, each may be loyal to his com- 
rade and to his country. Their unity 
which has strengthened every worthy 
individual loyalty, loyalty of faith and 
of family, also enriched and glorified 
their common cause. Here, we believe, 
is the significant quality of American 
freedom, that which has made it differ- 
ent from all others, that which sets it 
apart from every other form of govern- 
ment and makes its culture unique. 
On this vast continent which sweeps 
between two oceans—mountains and 
valleys, prairies and plateaus, rising to 
the majestic heights of the West and 





unfolding then upon the slopes of the 
Pacific—we are yet creating a new pros- 
pect for man and a new hope for his 
children, If we remain true to the spirit 
of our founding fathers and mothers, 
we cannot fail. They searched out the 
way to these wide shores, they made 
the brave beginnings and we, with 
them and our children with us, are the 
creators of America. The pride that 
is in us takes no toll from other proud 
peoples, for they are part of us. Their 
traditions are behind us, their blood 
flows in our veins, and we have learned 
as God would teach us that no man 
can live unto himself and no nation; 
that hopelessly or hopefully we are 
evermore one of another. 

The voice of American freedom has 
been heard in the last desert tent and 
to the most remote jungle tribe. Never 
again can the remoteness that we once 


fancied or the isolation that we once 
claimed, be our protection, To save 
America in peace as in war, we must 
march with all free men and with all 
who would be free. If we would save 
ourselves, we must first serve mankind. 
Realistically, if self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, then self-preserva- 
tion has become the first imperative of 
the international mind. The psychology 
of this unity is the psychology of the 
common agreement, Without prejudice 
to the faith of any man, we may stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and go together 
then the length of our agreements. 


W: have now and we shall have 
work to do that must be done to save 
our American way of life, to perfect this 
freedom in our communities and _ to 
open yet wider the door of opportunity 
to those among us who still remain 
underprivileged. We must live as ad- 
venturously as our fathers lived who 
pioneered the continent and who 
crossed the last physical frontiers. 
These economic and _ social frontiers 
which now confront us have the same 
compulsion and for those who come to 
them under the flag, they possess the 
same allure. I believe that there is no 
problem of unemployment, no com- 
munity problem of old age or any other 
community problem that will not yield 
to the intelligence and courage of free 
men. War has a price, a price so vast 
in treasure and in blood that the mind 
is confused by figures and values as- 
tronomical, but peace has an even 
greater price and freedom will never 
be won in a game of chance, 

We, the sons and daughters of the 
great tradition and children of the un- 
speakable heritage, pledge ourselves to 
the as vet unfinished task. In the spirit 
of one who, being called the Prince of 
Peace, was not afraid to die for truth, 
we press on toward the goal. Our trust 
at last is not in our own strength, for 
man’s strength is not enough and hu- 
man fortitude is inadequate. Our trust, 
as was our father’s, and our faith, as 
was the faith of our fathers, is in God 
who made heaven and earth and who 
when He created man in his own spir- 
itual image, did not create him to have 
him conclude in failure. 

George Washington said in his fare- 
well address to the people of the 
United States, “Religion and morality 
are indispensable supports. The mere 
Politicial, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their con- 
nections with private and public fe- 
licity. Let it simply be asked, Where 
is the security for property, for reputa- 
tion, for life, if the sense of religious 
obligation desert the oaths, which are 
the instruments of investigation in 
Courts of Justice? And let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition, that mo- 
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rality can be maintained without reli- 
gion.” And without morality, public 
and private, democracy must languish 
and die while freedom becomes de- 
based and gradually disappears. 

At this time of year our choicest 
memories and tenderest, are of those 
whose bodies shall forever rest upon 
the islands or in the desert sands or 
beneath the oceans. We deeply mourn, 
but with the holy purpose to complete 
that which they so valiantly began. 
These have not died in vain unless we 
live in vanity. God helping us we will 
not do that! 

And now, fellow Americans, let the 
voice of Old Glory be heard! Let the 
flag speak for itself! 


“Hear me, Americans, Americans all, 

I am your flag. 

I am old; 

I was old when the ice age shaped granite 
of New England; 

I was old when waters forsook the middle 
continent; 

I was old when the Creator conceived the 
Grand Canyon. 

I am old; 

I was waiting for you when you came. 


‘Hear me, Americans, Americans all, 

I am your flag. 

I am young: 

I am younger than waters of your man- 
made inland seas; 

I am younger than your highways and air- 
ways of travel; 

I am younger than radio’s shoreless ocean 
of song. 

Iam young. 

I was born at the dawn of today. 


“Hear me, Americans, Americans all, 

I am your flag. 

I am life: 

I am the toil and the sweat and the blood 
of your fathers; 

I am the love and the faith, the travail of 
mothers; 

I am the comfort of age, I am the chal- 
lenge of youth. 

I am life: 


I am all things to each and to all. 


“Hear me, Americans, Americans all, 

I am your flag. 

One for all, 

I am Protestant, I am Catholic, and Jew; 
one flag; 

I am the mingling of every racial fountain 
of earth; 

I am the dream, the hope, the goal of men 
through the ages. 

One for all, 

I am now and shall be forever. 


“Hear me, Americans, Americans all, 

I am your flag. 

I am you: 

I am mortal only in you; I can fail only 
from you; 

Forever mine in your strength of differ- 
ences, blended whole; 

Forever divided you fall, but united you 
stand; 

I am you, 

Hear me, Americans, Americans all. 


“T am your flag!”* s 


*A poem written by Dr. Poling in 1943. 
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And Create Your Own Living Memorial! 


Send us your name and address and we will mail to you without cost or obligation 
a WILL FORM together with pertinent information on making your WILL. We 
trust you will want to remember at least one of these four Christian Herald Projects. 
For decades they have been dedicated to the Lord’s Service, Three of them hel 

destitute people find peace and a greater love and knowlege of God. The fourth 
is a home for retired ministers, their wives, and Christian laymen, Your bequests 
give you the assurance that the good works you supported during your lifetime are 


being continued. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
CHILDREN’S HOME 
“MONT LAWN” 


You bring the experience of Christian love 
to poverty stricken children of the slums, 
by helping to send nearly 1000 of them, 
every summer, on a wholesome country 
vacation from the hot, squalid tenements. 


BOWERY MISSION 


You help win back to Christ men who 
have fallen along life’s way. Since 1879, the 
Bowery Mission has given spiritual and 
temporal aid to over 4 million men, and 


INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS 
IN CHINA 


You provide a home that is both father 
and mother to hundreds of waifs; inno- 
cent victims of war, poverty and disease. 
Orphanages in Hong Kong, Formosa and 
Korea give these children the love, educa- 
tion and religious training they need to 
build useful lives. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY for wilt 
FORM and vital information about these proj- 
ects. You will receive a letter telling you what 
your bequest will accomplish, and how a 
simple form of bequest may be added to your 
will. 








thereby opened the way for a return to 


God and productive society. JUST FILL IN AND MAIL TO: 





MEMORIAL ' Christian Herald Assn., Ine. ; 
HOME COMMUNITY ' 27 East 39th Street Room 12 ' 
' New York 16, N.Y. ; 
Two hundred acres have been set aside in ‘ | 
Florida as a residence for retired minis- ' My Name_____ Se “a 
ters, their wives and Christian laymen. i 
Your bequest will be of immeasurable Address ; 
help in aiding some of our residents } City Zone State ' 
whose pensions are very meager. i ei ' 
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J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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If you are interested in security and peace of mind . . . an assured, 
generous income for life . . . plus a share in training young people 
for fruitful, Christian lives and service — you'll be interested in 
the Wheaton College Annuity Investment Plan. It 


was designed to satisfy these needs. Write 
today for the rree booklet, Pleasant i] N i] S S UJ a f D 


Tomorrows, explaining the plan. 

WHEATON ANNUITIES 
! PROMPT AND SURE—HAVEN'T MISSED 
“i A SINGLE PAYMENT IN OVER 55 YEARS! 


Dept. CH71 
Wheaton, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of Pleasant Tomor- 
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DANIEL A. POLING says: 
“T unqualifiedly recommend this book 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D., F.A.C.P., F.A.A.P., 7 
author of “For Boys Only” and “For Girls Only” I OR 


YOUNG 
“This is the sanest and at the same time spirit- I e 
ually the most deeply motivated volume in its reign 
field that has come to my desk. A Christian doc- ADUL Sy 
tor discusses youth’s most intimate, personal 
problems with sympathetic understanding.” ONI Y 
— Daniel A. POoLinG, Editor, Christian Herald I 4 

$2.95 * A Tupper & Love Book THE DOCTOR DISCUSSES 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc.,119W. 40thSt.,N.Y.18 YOUR PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


IN THREE BOOKS 
1 KINDLED FIRES IN ASIA 
2 KINDLED FIRES IN AFRICA 
3 KINDLED FIRES IN LATIN AMERICA 
by Laura C. Trachsel—Veteran Missionary 
INTERESTING, CHALLENGING * ADVENTURES OF 
MISSIONARIES * REVELATIONS OF GOD'S POWER 


published by 


~§ order from: National Missionary Bookroom 
P Box 949—Marion, Indiana 


$1.00 per copy, plus postage: 9c first copy, 5¢ each additional copy 


of Jesus 


“Few things recently have pleased 
me more than William Barclay’s 
Tue Minp oF Jesus... thoughtful 
and scholarly....It’s the sort of 
book which should make a very 
deep sense to men and women who 


don’t want to be spoon fed and who ; 
do want to ah more about the- TNL ety 
historic faith of the Church in Jesus 
of Nazareth.” —Bisuop STEPHEN F. 
BAYNE. HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


$5.00 at your bookseller 
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Reviewed by DANIEL A. POLING 
RUTH M. ELMQUIST 


THE DOG WHO CAME TO STAY, by 
~ Hal Borland (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
192 pp., $3.75). 


This true story of a man and his dog is 
written with a delightful mixture of affec- 
tion, humor, heartbeats and wisdom. The 
deep character of both man and dog is 
revealed in the best traits of each—loyalty 
to and respect for each other. 

There is a texture to Hal Borland’s 
writing and living that is homespun, “all 
wool and two yards wide.” His philosophy 
comes through his words with quiet firm- 
ness, and his respect for nature and God’s 
world is evident. 

Here is a delightful and refreshing book 
—one for the whole family to read. (A 
CuristiAN Heravp’s Family Bookshelf se- 
lection)—R.M.E. 


THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY, by Sheila 
Burnford (Little, Brown, N.Y., 145 pp., 


$3.75). 


No title for a book was ever better 
chosen and more fully justified. This story 
of three “dumb” animals—two dogs and a 
cat who are not so dumb—incredible as 
it is, nevertheless is convincing. It is a tale 
of comradeship lifted to the nth degree. 
How they fought their way through 250 
miles of Canadian wilderness, finding their 
food, circumventing humans who would 
have detained them, and reaching their 
goal at last, is—well, you have to read it 
to know that.—D.A.P. 


LONELY BUT NOT ALONE, by Her 
Royal Highness Wilhelmina, Princess of 
the Netherlands (McGraw-Hill, 248 pp., 
$5.95). 


This is the life story of noble Wilhel- 
mina of the Netherlands, told by herself 
in simple words and sincere style. It was 
written, as she says in her introduction, 
“exclusively for my countrymen. . . . I trust 
the foreign reader will realize that this 
book was never intended to become a part 
of world literature.” 

But the reader abroad will also be inter- 
ested in all she says about her people, her 
family, her country during the two world 
wars and through tragedy brought upon 
the invaded Netherlands. After a reign of 
50 years Wilhelmina decided that her 
daughter Juliana was more capable of de- 
cisions of state and so she abdicated, be- 
coming once again “Her Royal Highness 
Princess Wilhelmina.” Today, in her eight- 
ies and living in retirement, she still influ- 
ences her people. From her they have 
learned a lesson of respect of one genera- 
tion for another, and also that she knows 
she is “lonely, but not alone” because of 
her great faith in God. (A Cunristian 
Heravp’s Family Bookshelf Bonus Book ) 
—R.M.E. 
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UNDER ORDERS: THE CHURCHES 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS, by Roswell 
P. Barnes (Doubleday, N.Y., 138 pp., 
$2.95). 


This is a book of scholarly distinction. 
The author reveals himself as the com- 
petent and eloquent appraiser of the ecu- 
menical movement. In what he covers both 
historically and as an interpreter, he is 
just about beyond criticism. But much is 
not covered. For instance, the repudiation 
of the layman advisory group which the 
National Council of Churches had itself 
set up and which took issue with the Coun- 
cil’s pronouncements in public affairs. This 
group had never sought veto power, but 
it had been given the assurance that its 
counsel would be sought before the pro- 
nouncements were released to the public. 
Dissenters, as they became articulate in 
the Council, disappear from departments 
and committees, quietly as a rule, but they 
disappear. As to evangelism, the author 
has dealt with it but so passionlessly that 
one could feel he omits the topic alto- 
gether. 

Among the topics covered in this dy- 
namic volume are: Why Are Churches In- 
volved in Public Affairs? Social Problems 
in the Usual Functions of the Church. 
Relations with Other Agencies: Govern- 
ment, Other Community Agencies, Other 


-Faiths. Christian Unity and International 


Conflict. 

Major Social Problem Areas: The fol- 
lowing are among those treated: Economic 
Life, Race Relations, Foreign Policy, Social 
Welfare, Moral and Ethical Standards, 
Communism, etc. 

Typical of the author’s tone of finality, 
on page 131 he writes, “National church 
agencies, denominational and interdenom- 
inational, and the World Council of 
Churches are in a better position than 
local churches to know about interests and 
purposes that condition. the national news- 
paper, magazine, radio, television and 
other impacts upon the people. It is a 
function of the world and national organ- 
izations to deal with these interests.” 

This author belongs to the present-day 
Protestant hierarchy and speaks with con- 
viction as such. 

One may well question the following: 
“The World Council of Churches is con- 
trolled by its 172-member national denom- 
inational bodies. The denominations are in 
turn controlled by their local churches, 
except in some totalitarian nations where 
the national denominational bodies are 
under coercion by the national govern- 
ment. In our country the National Council 
of Churches is controlled by its national 
denominational members.” There are many 
who believe that the N.C.C. is controlled 
by its executive officers. 

The author of Under Orders is auto- 
biographical even to the first person pro- 
noun—he publishes his measured respon- 
sibility for shaping the career of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. 

This volume, with its many things to be 
commended, is also another demonstration 
of the authoritarian character of the Prot- 
estant ecumenical movement. Certainly the 
ecumenical movement is not unique in 
the matters discussed in this review. Busi- 
ness, labor, education, all use such pres- 
sures. But the professed voice of united 
Protestantism has developed its own sys- 
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tem to what is, to this reviewer at least, 
an alarming degree. One cannot escape the 
conclusion that, as of now, the central 
purpose and passion of the Council of 
Churches is organic union, ecclesiastical 
bigness first, rather than spiritual great- 
ness.—D.A.P. 


DELIVERANCE TO THE CAPTIVES, 
by Karl Barth (Harper, N.Y., 160 pp., 
$3). 


This volume of sermons and_ prayers 
reveals to me a new and different Karl 
Barth. On these pages he moves out of 
his scholarly theological robes into the 
prison at Basel, Switzerland. Here he leads 
the convicts in prayer and preaches to 
them in words that open to them the way 
to God. Simple, heart-warming and crea- 
tive are these messages.—D.A.P. 


KEY NEXT DOOR, by Leslie D. Weather- 
head (Abingdon, Nashville. Tenn., 256 
pp., $3.50). 


Britain’s most popular and one of the 
English speaking world’s most distin- 
guished preachers selects 26 of his most 
representative sermons for this volume. 
The book comes from the presses as Dr. 
Weatherhead concludes his 24 vears of 
preaching at City Temple in London. 
Among the sermon subjects are: The Robe 
of Christ; The Christian Reaction to Grief; 
The Case Against God; The Quality of 
Mercy; The Nature and Use of Freedom; 
Why I Believe in Life After Death; Lone- 
liness; Man’s Need and God’s Answer; 
The Key Next Door; etc. ete. 

Dr. Weatherhead has the ability to in- 
spire other preachers without encouraging 
them to plagiarism. It was my privilege 
to sit in the congregation of Dr. Weather- 
head on his last Sunday before retirement. 
It was my conclusion that he had no 
business to retire.—D.A.P. 


THE 34 PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—MEN OF FAITH, 
by Bliss Isely (W. A. Wilde, Boston, 290 
pp., $4.50). 


These pages are crowded with the 
stories of Christian faith and purpose as 
the nation’s supreme executives lived and 
practiced it. The record is complete up to 
now with the ringing words of President 
John F. Kennedy, or rather the words from 
the Book of Micah as quoted by the Presi- 
dent who submitted them as “a copy of my 
favorite text,” “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God?”—D.A.P. 


THE BLACK MUSLIMS IN AMERICA, 
by C. Eric Lincoln (Beacon Press, Bos- 
ton, 276 pp., $4.95). 


Does it seem incredible that there 
should be now in the United States of 
America an organization of more than 
100,000 negroes who preach black auton- 
omy, black supremacy, black union against 
the white world? The aim is an autono- 
mous black nation carved out of territory 
today under the flag of the United States. 
The organization is anti-Christian and 
anti-white. You just won’t believe it until 
you read it. Ridiculous? Yes, but also 
ominous.—D.A.P. 





KINGSWOOD 
CHRISTIAN ACADEMY 


Offering Spiritual, Moral, Cultural, Academic, 
and Vocational training, 7th through 12th 
Grades; teaching teen-agers to live in the 
Will of God as well as to make a living. No 
boy or girl who desires to attend a School 
where God is feared, and reverenced, and 
loved is ever refused admission on account 
of lack of money. In case of need Kingswood 
by work or other scholarships makes a way 
where there is no way. Write Mr. Clark Card, 
Director of Admissions 

Tate Springs 2, Grainger County, Tenn. 
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munion glasses . . . $1.25 Doz. 


ae \ TT & FREE somple of each size 

j Seielbbacig ws Goods co. 

or ™ Cc, 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass 
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Write Dept. T For Catalog and Samples 












Order from 
your dealer 







Cotrell and Leonard Inc. | 
472 Broadway Albany 1, N. Y.| 


—— 
A price binding and style to meet every need 
Write for illustrated folder, prices. Internation- 
ally known specialists No. Stone Ave. 

Norris Bookbinding Co, Greenwood. Miss. 


McGUFFEY’S READERS 


After a long and costly search, reprints of the orig- 
inal 1879 revised editions of the famous McGuffey s 
Readers have been completed and you can now pur- 
chase exact copies at the following low prices POST- 
PAID 


































CS. ae $2.50 4th Reader.......$3.50 
2nd Reader....... $2.75 5th Reader.......$3.75 
3rd Reader....... $3.25 6th Reader.......$4.25 






OLD AUTHORS, Dept. C-78, Rowan, lowa 


f i ti S For musical setting . . . send 
Poems today. Any subject 


Immediate consideration. Phonograph records made. 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 141, New York 1 


===NOTICE 


Schools Using Standard Lessons Are GROWING 
Bible Schools ... Write For Free Information. 


$ | STANDARD PUBLISHING 
1 $\U Cincinnati 31, Ohio CN-761 






























UNUSUAL Bible Seminary — Extra-Mural, 
Home-Study, Doctorate-Degree Course, 
Worthy-Active Pastors—Leaders. Also Mas- 
ter Lay Course. Diploma! 


Send for details. 


MARANATHA 
555 16th Ave., N.E., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


My Dream of Heaven 


Rebecca Springer’s Actual Dream! 
Almost too sacred to reveal! Seventeen exciting chap 
ters. Gates of pearl, the glory land, great mysteries, 
reunion of loved ones, home life in heaven. Most de- 
tailed description of heaven ever attempted. 


Over 250,000 Copies Sold! 

‘My Dream of Heaven'’ is of vital importance to you, 
if you've lost a loved one. You'll treasure this blessed 
book! ‘'The grandest book | ever read,'’ says one 
reader...and another, ‘‘it is wonderful and very 
unusual.’’ Order your copy today and see why thou- 
sands have praised this book. Postpaid $1.00. Edition 
limited. 

Gospel Books, Dept. C-79, Rowan, lowa 
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Savings and Loan Association 
BRINGS YOU INSURED 


DIVIDEND 
Compounded 
. Semi-Annually 


SIFTS 


FOR SAVING INCENTIVES 


1962 West- 
inghouse 
TV 19” 
Portable 
yours free 
with 
$5,000 
account. 


Carrier 
Portable 
Air Condi- 
tioner 
yours free 
with 

$7,500 
account. 


Westing- 
house 
Stereo- 
phonic 
Console 
yours free 
with 
$7,500 
account, 


¢ Matched Luggage, 3-piece en- 
semble yours free with $2,000 
account. 


¢ Shetland Scrubber-Waxer-Buffer 
yours free with $1,500 account. 


¢ Atlas-Aire Barbeque Grill with 
Electric Motor yours free with 
$650 account. 


¢3-Piece Towel Set yours free 
with $100 account. 

¢ Ceramic Table Lighter yours free 
with $25 account. 


MANY MORE FREE GIFTS. 
All Gifts Subject to Rules and 
Regulations of the Association. 
Offer void where prohibited by law. 
susscsssees GAVE BY MAIL saeeeecceers 
Postage Paid Both Ways : 
First Union Savings and Loan Assn. 
6901 Belair Road, Balto. 6, Md. 
Enclosed is $ with which to 
open my account. 


The gift of my choice is 


SSCCSSSESS RST e ee CESSES ESESESSeSseseeesseseee 


Reviewed by MARION W. FARQUHARSON 


THE BIG RAIN, by Francoise. This 
sixth Jeanne Marie book will be greeted 
with delight by 2- to 5-year-olds who 
should own at least one of the series. The 
pictures are in the gay, colorful style of 
the others, but the story is perhaps more 
dramatic. There’s a flood, and people and 
animals must be rescued. Jeanne Marie 
helps and with her friends cleans the mud 
out of the houses. (Scribner, $2.95) 


JESUS’ FIRST TRIP, by Robbie Trent. 
In this first-grade reader with pencil draw- 
ings tinted in blue and yellow, Joseph and 
Mary take the Baby Jesus to Egypt. Sim- 
ple wayside things that a baby might no- 
tice are pictured. (Broadman, $1) 


ANIMAL CLOCKS AND COM- 
PASSES, from Animal Migration to Space 
Travel, by Margaret O. Hyde. Young sci- 
entists will find answers to many questions 
and a new fund of fascinating information 
in this discussion of the natural built-in 
rhythms which rule the lives of many ani- 
mals, birds and insects. Though the infor- 
mation is brief, it’s clear and intriguing 
and will lead to further reading. There is 
a chapter of suggestions for experiments. 
(Whittlesey House, $2.95) 


THE MAJESTY OF GRACE, by Jane 
Langton. Many a small girl dreams of her- 
self as a queen or princess. Grace’s make- 
believe becomes a little too real to her 
when she decides she is the rightful heir 
to the British throne—hidden from her 
enemies with a poor (but nice) American 
family. After a series of funny and heart- 
warming incidents, Grace decides it is 
wonderful to be the one and only Grace 
Jones, daughter of Mom and Pop, even if 
there is a depression and Pop is out of 
work. Girls 9 to 11. (Harper, $2.95) 


A BRAND-NEW UNCLE, by Kate Ser- 
edy. Seven children of his own, 12 grand- 
children with more to come, and assorted 
pets were getting Papa down. “If one more 
thing happens in this house tonight... 
Ill... walk out of this place,” and that 
was the night Chippy chose to have four 
new puppies in his bed. Papa and Mama 
started out to live a new life with no de- 
mands upon them, but it wasn’t long be- 
fore they acquired three kittens and an 
interest in a reform-school boy. They 
headed home with new pets and the boy 
who will be uncle to all the grandchildren. 
A warmly written story, convincing though 
slightly sentimental. (Viking, $3.) 


A WILD GOOSE TALE, by Wilson 
Gage and Glen Rounds. Chuck’s continual 
bad luck was humiliating and he was sure 
Uncle Bill would never take him to the 


NEW BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


woods again. Uncle Bill was understand- 
ing, though, and told Chuck the life story 
of Chen, the wild goose the boy had acci- 
dentally hooked with a fishing line. Humor 
and nature lore are combined with attrac- 
tive pen drawings by Glen Rounds. For 
9-to-11l-year-olds. (World, $2.95) 


PLIPPEN’S PALACE, by Madye Lee 
Chastain. This is a really good story—a 
warm, wish-come-true tale of four orphans 
who run away from a cruel uncle and 
come to New York in the clipper-ship era. 
Twelve-year-old Mandy, her older brother, 
Peter, and the 7-year-old twins are all 
worth knowing, as are the varied friends 
they make in the shabby rooming house, 
Plippen’s Palace. (Harcourt, $3.) 


SEDGE-HILL SETTER, by Tom Per- 
son. It’s the familiar theme of a boy’s love 
for his dog, but this story is set in quail 
country and Sad is a setter trained from 
puppyhood by young Lee. Human rela- 
tionships form background for the story 
of Lee and his dog. (Longmans, $2.95) 


WILD ANIMAL MAN, by Damoo Dho- 
tre as told to Richard Taplinger. Damoo 
Dhotre tells his own story in this account 
of a small East Indian boy who became a 
great animal trainer, finally putting on his 
act in the center ring of Ringling Broth- 
ers, Barnum and Bailey Circus. It’s a story 
of courage, danger, narrow escapes and 
accidents, though the trainer’s love and 
respect for his tigers, lions and leopards 
is always evident, and helps the reader to 
forgive the egotism expressed in pictures 
and text. (Little, Brown, $3.50) 


THE DALAI LAMA, by Lowell 
Thomas, Jr. This journalist’s account of 
the young Dalai Lama’s life gives a sym- 
pathetic picture of the god-king of Tibet. 
There’s a folk-lore quality to the events 
of the boy’s life from his fifth year to the 
time of his escape to India about 20 years 
later. He emerges as an intelligent, hum- 
ble, earnest, spiritual and courageous per- 
son, who will appeal strongly to young 
people. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $3.50) 


JESUS OF ISRAEL, by Marchette 
Chute. With the same scholarly approach 
she used in the writing of Shakespeare of 
London the author has reverently written 
the story of Jesus. Her sources are all con- 
temporary, mostly the four Gospels, and 
with complete honesty she points out dis- 
crepancies among them and gives reasons 
for the version of each incident she be- 
lieves best to express the truth, usually 
choosing the Gospel according to St. 
John. Intelligent young people will read 
this with great respect. (Dutton, $3.) 
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“| bet it smells nice in the country” 


of a summer day in the country. They have 
never roamed through woods and fields of wild 
flowers with a friendly dog, never romped down a 
country road with sky-larking playmates. 

In the slum where Johnny lives there are no trees 
to climb, no woods and meadows to explore. His 
playground is the dangerous street, the crumbling 
top of a tenement, a vacant lot crowded with filth 
and garbage. His trees are ancient lamp posts; his 
constant companions are hunger and unhappiness. 
Not even Johnny’s childish imagination can bring 
back the perfume of this faded bunch of flowers 
he has found in an ash can. 

Johnny has been denied the most wonderful 
moments of childhood... nor can he change his life 
for the better. He must be helped! One of the most 
wonderful things that could ever happen to him 
and his friends is the two-week vacation in the 
country which Mont Lawn, Christian Herald’s 
Children’s Home can provide. 

Mont Lawn’s support comes directly from peo- 
ple whose hearts are touched by the plight of the 
forgotten boys and girls of the slums. Mont Lawn 
offers these unfortunates a haven high on a hill 
where they may escape for two glorious weeks. 
Here they play on wide green lawns among shady 
trees, eat huge, nourishing meals three times a 


D pe par: and his friend have never known the joys 
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day, sleep in their own beds between cool, clean 
sheets. In an interdenominational chapel they learn 
of God and His love. 

Right now, hundreds of children are waiting to 
go to Mont Lawn. But we need your help to send 
them there. Here is what your contribution will do: 


$500 endows a bed in perpetuity 

$1 20 will give 3 children a full two weeks’ vacation at 
Mont Lawn — and may be paid for at the rate of $10 per month. 
$ 40 will give one child a full two weeks’ vacation 

$ 20 will give one child a full week’s vacation 


- +. and any amount will help 
YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURN 


T curistiaN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 


|] Business Office: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, Room 206 * 
i NEW YORK 16, N. Y. { 
j Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations for ! 
slum children in God’s outdoors. 
| O I enclose $10 as my first month’s gift. I will endeavor | 
1 to give $10 each month, but I understand that I may cancel | 
the arrangement at any time. | 
: I enclose 
4 0 $120 (gives $ children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) j 
{ O $ 40 (gives one child 2 weeks) | 
O $ 20 (gives one child 1 week) 
| 0 I cannot provide a complete vacation, but I wish to | 
ave a share in this plan an GROIGGD:.D 6 od divs cae he desees 
J h hare in this pl d I enclose $ j 
1 Way CRs ce cnccccccceccctn seccsdcccunweeaseberdsodadscecenseeeedseenecans 
Ds bs 6 odin nin 65:0'000Ks 0.604654 05440 0.6e 805 ES 604b eR bad o040 6006 REE REbEOEE | 
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Saturday, July 1 
READ: GENESIS 4:1-10 


Nowhere more than in our automo- 
biles do we face the choice of life and 
death for ourselves and those who are 
our brothers in Christ. Not only on this 
week end but always we should ap- 
proach our driving with prayer. 


Father in heaven: Save me from the 
sins of carelessness or recklessness 
which endanger the lives of others. 
Discipline my mind and body with the 
demands of divine love as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, which say that I must love 
the other driver as I love myself. Give 
me and all others on the road today 
such control of mind and body that 
this highway may be safe for children. 
In the spirit of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Sunday, July 2 
READ: JOHN 14:27 


Emerson once wrote, “God offers to 
every man the choice between truth 
and repose. Take which you please; 
you can never have both.” He was 
right. The truth about ourselves and 
our world disturbs our complacency; 
and if we take it seriously it calls us 
out to do dangerous things. But truth 
need not take away serenity. A person 
may be serene in his confidence of 
God's power and with assurance face 
the most unpleasant, demanding truth, 


O God, awaken us and let us adven- 
ture where truth shall lead. Amen. 


Monday, July 3 
READ: ACTS 22:25-28 


The things which both Paul and the 
Roman tribune said in this account are 
important for us to remember as Inde- 
pendence Day approaches, “With a 
great sum obtained I this freedom,” 
said the tribune. It cost a great sum—of 
courage, sacrifice, life itself—to pur- 


40 


chase our nation’s freedom, both in the 
beginning struggle for liberty and 
thereafter in defense of that liberty. We 
are the inheritors of that costly endow- 
ment; we say with Paul, “But I was 
born free.” Without lifting a finger we 
possess all that America’s life blood has 
secured in blessings of liberty and jus- 
tice. But such liberty is kept only by 
paying a great price of love for free- 
dom. 


Show us, our Father, how we must 
love our liberty both as Americans and 
Thy children. In Jesus’ name. Amen, 


Tuesday, July 4 
READ: I THESSALONIANS 5:6 

In 1814 Francis Scott Key watched 
all night the bombardment of the 
American fortress off Baltimore, and 
then saw the flag still waving in the 
dawn: “O’er the ramparts we watched.” 
We must take those words out of the 
past tense; we still watch the ramparts 
of our free way of life. None is more im- 
portant than our religious life which is 
the soil out of which our most impor- 
tant freedoms have come. 


We would both watch and pray, our 
Father, that no freedom be lost for any- 
one by our neglect. Amen. 


Wednesday, July 5 
READ: JAMES 2:14-17 

The best care one can give sterling 
flatware is hard use. Surprising? Yet 
daily use makes polishing almost un- 
necessary and gives the metal a much 
desired patina. Is the same not true 
also of our faith? The only way to 
keep its luster is to use it. A faith that 
is put away to be used only on the great 
occasions first tarnishes and finally be- 
comes unusable. Are the great affirma- 
tions of God’s judgment and love 
among the resources we will use in this 
day? 





By ROBERT E. LUCCOCK 


O God, may we not hide but use the 
Gospel of Christ. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Thursday, July 6 
READ: LUKE 9:57-62 

A fussy traveler was finding much 
trouble in placing her belongings. She 
put bundles first on the seat, then on 
the floor. She opened and closed win- 
dows, adjusted shades and fidgeted 
about like a nervous hen. When her 
husband protested, she said, “I want to 
get fixed so I can’see the scenery com- 
fortable.” But he shook his head. “Su- 
san, we ain't goin’ far, and the scenery 
will be all over before you get fixed to 
enjoy. it.” Many people go through life 
“getting fixed to enjoy it’—while life 
passes and is gone. Every day God’s 
world is before us to see and enjoy. 


Lord, save us from blindness and 
fussing with ourselves, that we may sce 
the wonder of Thy creation. In Jesus’ 
name, Amen. 


Friday, July 7 
READ: ISAIAH 43:1-3 

During the war a New Zealander 
once said, “The grace of God is like 
the mysterious ever-present power of 
healing in nature. When we are pinked 
(slang for wounded) all the forces of 
health in the body are rushed to that 
spot to repair the damage. In _ the 
spiritual world a power of healing is 
always at work, if we let it have its way 
and work with it.” One could scarcely 
put it better than that. 


Come, Holy Spirit, to heal the 
wounds of life that are beyond our help, 
and bind up into wholeness what we 
cannot mend. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Saturday, July 8 
READ: ISAIAH 61:1, 2 
It must be the mission of Christ's 
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followers to bring release to those 
whom they can help who remain in 
any bondage, physical, moral, spirit- 
ual. Helen Keller once said of herself: 
“Reason hardly warranted Anne Sulli- 
van’s attempt to transform a little half- 
human, half-animal, deaf-blind child 
into a complete being. Neither science 
nor philosophy could set such a goal, 
but faith, the eye of love, did. I did 
not know I had a soul. Then the God 
in a wise heart drew me out of nothing- 
ness with cords of human love and the 
life belt of language and lo! I found 
myself.” 


O God, may our hearts be wise 
and eager for Thee to work through us. 


Sunday, July 9 
READ: REVELATION 2:1-7 

On the days of this week our medita- 
tions will be upon the seven letters 
found in the book of Revelation, writ- 
ten about a.p. 100 by John to seven 
churches in Asia Minor. Today’s letter 
is the one to Ephesus, where the Chris- 
tians had abandoned the love they had 
at first. H. B. Swete writes on this pas- 
s2ge: “Patience and unremitting toil in 
His cause are not all that Christ re- 
quires, and, indeed, are of little value, 
if love be absent.” “I will not forget 
what He did for me!”—William Barclay 


Lord, help us always to keep the love 
in which we first knew Thee. Amen. 


Monday, July 10 
READ: REVELATION 2:8-11 

W. R. Maltby once said Christ 
promised His people three things—that 
they would be in constant trouble, that 
they would be completely fearless and 
that they would be absurdly happy. 
People in Smyrna found this was true. 
Two thousand years have not changed 
it. To take Christ seriously means 
trouble from those whose ways Christ 
threatens. But somehow with Christ one 
can abide all fears of trouble. Christian 
joy seems always absurd to the world. 
But the Christian sees a world beyond. 


O God, arm us with joy that we may 
live with and through our fears. Amen. 


Tuesday, July 11 
READ: REVELATION 2:12-17 


Before we conclude that this letter 
is just ancient history, no longer rele- 
vant to our situation, we ought to reflect 
on one verse: “to put a stumbling block 
before the sons of Israel.” How easy for 
us to put stones of stumbling in the way 
of others. Consider the temptation to 
flaunt our supposed emancipation from 
more traditional ways of thinking, thus 
confusing the faith of someone who 
cannot follow us in understanding. Or 
the temptation to entice others into situ- 
ations where their weakness is exposed. 
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must give 
FIMO 


...and it’s YOU who 


decides how your instructions 
will be carried out. 


WHERE THERE’S 
A WILL... 


the thoughtful steward chooses 


his own friendly executor, provides for his loved ones, and re- 
members the Lord’s work—the ministries to which he was loyal 
and supported during his lifetime. 


Here’s a form of If 


bequest... 


that your lawyer may 
if you wish to remember the Lord’s 
work at Moody Bible Institute .. . 





want to use, 


“ 


Be your own music teacher. Learn quickly, right at 





home, to Play piano, guitar, accordion, any instrument. 
Our famous pictured lessons make it easy. No boring exer- 
cises. Start playing simple pieces right away. Low cost. 
1,000,000 students—all over the world. Write for FREE 

S. School 


Book. 
of co Studio Aeet, Port Washington, N.Y. 


TOR 
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No obligation. No salesman will call. U. 


EACH WITH A 





24 sheets and 24 envelopes are quickly, easil 


for only $1 p - ne Generous —_ for your roup. § AOE, ieee aaah acteseiaiadiaaiet 
bors buy on - ht. For Free — ! Address 

ns, rush coupon now 
I ee 


Sponsor a Korean Orphan 


Now caring for over 8,000 orphans in our 98 TRUE 
CHRISTIAN orphanages. But hundreds are still abso- 
lutely HOMELESS! For only $8 a month you, your 
Sunday School Class or other group can fully support 
a child and send him or her to school. You get the 


Friends, oa 


and tested ee Making P 


child’s picture, 
the orphanage 


__Bent. CH _ 


EASY PROFITS TAKING ORDERS FOR 


TF CORRESPONDENCE NOTES 


Quickly One ee, 


@ CLUB, SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, ETC. ° 


Wonderful fund-raising idea! Attractive ae of | ' Please rush FREE samples, details. 


you want to make sure that your Will is 
carried out according to your instructions, 
name a friendly executor. See your lawyer 
now. And should you desire further infor- 
mation about Wills, mail coupon today. 


the training of students, the proc- ECTS YI OB Ee er os 1 
lamation of the gospel by Bible | MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
teachers, evangelists, films and lit- | Department of Stewardship H-1-38-1 
erature: . 820 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, tI. 
I give, devise, and bequeath to THE | Without obligation, please send me information | 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, | relating to Wills. 
an Illinois not-for-profit corporation Bs | 
with offices at 820 N. LaSalle Street, | Name a | 
Chicago, Illinois, the sum of | Address | 
dollars (3. .....__.), for its | | 
corporate uses and purposes.  City_—______—Zone—_— State——___ 


BEHIND THE SKYSCRAPERS 
A documentary vividly portraying Skid Row, U.S.A. 
Striking musical background by Win Stracke includ- 
ing 14 original songs that tell the alcoholic’s story. 
Jack Mabley, feature writer, says, ‘‘The most dra- 
matic shots I have ever seen on film and somewhat 
terrifying because they are truth.’’ 16mm _ sound 
film, 28 minutes. Color $175; black and white $100 


Write today! 
SIGNAL PRESS 


1730 Chicago Ave. 


SAMPLES 
Sey a] 
COUPON! 


| coarse PUBLISHERS, Bent. CH 
1020 W. 94th St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
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life story and mailing address; also 
history and group picture. You can 


write or send parcels any time you wish. Replies are 
prompt. Sponsors are THRILLED and BLESSED with 
4 this PERSONAL contact. 


Many new sponsors are needed NOW. You can save a life, a soul, and train a 


future Christian leader. 


are income tax deductible. 


THE EVERETT SWANSON EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION, 


An Interdenominational Non-Profit Corporation 


Dept. C-7, 4848 No. Leonard Dr., Chicago 31, Ill. Tel. Gladstone 6-6181 


Please write us TODAY! All gifts and sponsorings 
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DO YOU 
HAVE 
$300, 
» $500 or 
4°1,000? 


This will interest YOU... 








Our field representatives meet Christian 
men and women quite frequently who 


are looking for places to invest 


their 


money. Most of them need a return on 


their savings. 


Some are considering investments in 


stocks. But, because of their 


limited 


knowledge of stocks and bonds, they are 
reluctant to buy. Others hesitate because 
of market fluctuations, uncertainty of 


dividends, etc. 


And some tell us of disappointing ex- 


periences on their investments. 


Without exception, a// are looking for 


security ... 


a guarantee that they will 


be assured of a generous income. Some- 
thing they can count on as Jong as they 


live... in good times or bad. . 


. regard- 


less of whether the stock market is up 


or down. 


But they’re interested in something 


else, too. 
*k 


You should see their faces light up. . 


when we tell them about the DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS provided by Moody Annui- 


ties. When we tell them that 


Moody 


Annuities assure them of a generous, 
guaranteed income as long as they live (up 


to 814% depending on their age) 
plus a share in the Lord’s work 
they’re overjoyed! 


And when we tell them that every 
annuity is backed by a// the resources 
of Moody Bible Institute, and that MBI 
has never missed a single payment in 


almost 50 years. . 
that it’s the plan for them! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
RECEIVE DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 
ON YOUR MONEY? 


. they are convinced 


We'll be happy to send you the FREE book- 
let, DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, which explains the 


Moody Annuity 





share. 
CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


HGR! write: Dept. H-1-36-6 
{tee : 

<—-_ Annuity Department 

| MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

820 N. LaSalle Street - Chicago 10, Illinois 

| : 

| Please send me, without obligation, information 
relating to Moody Annuity Plan. Wills. 
| 

| Name Age 

| Address snceoe 

| 

| City Zone State 

cases i lil all ae acs cabal Ss ce el Rg i mein bis nse 
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Plan in detail. 
Contains a chart showing income 
rates for all ages, explains tax bene- 
fits and tells you all about the 
many ministries of Moody Bible 
Institute in which you'll have a 








May we guard the words of our lips 
and the actions of our lives that none 
may stumble because of us. Amen, 


Wednesday, July 12 
READ: REVELATION 2:18-29 

The contemporary dramatist S, N. 
Behrman once said in effect: “If I ever 
tolerate the things I should hate I hope 
they will take me out and shoot me.” 
Strong medicine? Certainly strong lan- 
guage, but spoken out of the under- 
standing that tolerance of evil cannot 
itself be allowed (to himself) by any- 
one who would be on the side of the 
angels. The Christians of Thyatira tol- 
erated Jezebel when they should have 
rebuked her. Is this not a common fail- 
ure; it's so easy to look the other way, 
take a “broad” outlook toward evil. 


Keep us alike from self-righteousness 
and from casy tolerance, O God, Amen. 


Thursday, July 13 
READ: REVELATION 3:1-6 


The second verse is the one to read 
with fear and trembling: “Awake and 
strengthen what... is on the point of 
death.” Barclay suggests that there are 
two points where everyone must be un- 
ceasingly vigilant: at his weak point, 
and at his strong point. In Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies the main figures 
were each undone by a fatal weakness. 
With Macbeth, ambition; with Othello, 
jealousy; with Hamlet, indecision. 
There is in every person some habit or 
disposition which if not watched mav 
prove fatal. And his strong point? If 
ever we say, “This is one thing at least 
which T would never do,” that is the 
very thing that may be our downfall. 


Guard us against ourselves, O God, 
that we may not be betrayed by our 
weakness or deceived by our strength. 


Friday, July 14 
READ: REVELATION 3:7-13 


“You have kept my word of patient 
endurance... hold fast what you have.” 
Terrible days were yet to come upon 
the people of ancient Philadelphia. 
They had been faithful heretofore; John 
urges them to persevere still. The Chris- 
tian life calls for an initial surrender 
and commitment, but after that it is a 
life-long perseverance. An old. sailor 
once taught Joseph Conrad how to steer 
a sailing ship. “In a storm there is only 
one thing to do—keep her facing it.” In 
life’s storms—only one thing will do: 
keep facing them with Christ. 

In Thy strength may we keep facing 
the storm, knowing that Thou canst 
uphold us in all the deep places. Amen. 


Saturday, July 15 
READ: REVELATION 3:14-22 


“Laodicean” has come to describe 


the wishy-washy person who stands for 
nothing—neither hot nor cold but luke- 
warm, But no one can be a lukewarm 
Christian; it is a contradiction in terms. 
The Christian Gospel arouses enthusi- 
asm or it is not the true Gospel. The 
Greek word for hot in verse 15. is 
zestos, which means “boiling point.” 
Every Christian must have his boiling 
points—where he- boils in anger over 
injustice, where he boils over with zest 
and happiness at the joy of living, or 
with energy in doing the will of God. 
What is your boiling point? 


Enter Thou our souls and quicken us 
to overflowing love. Amen. 


Sunday, July 16 
READ: ROMANS 14:17 


Something is missing from the faith 
of the Christian whose life is not full of 
joy. Not a chattering cheeriness (al- 
though the Christian will usually be 
cheerful), but a deep inner joy at hav- 
ing been found by God, and having re- 
ceived God’s forgiveness. Sorrow can- 
not take this joy away, neither can sin 
nor pain destroy it—because we belong 
to God. Storms and darkness, ves. Pain 
and sorrow, ves. But no night when the 
sun is gone! This is our joy. 


God, forgive us that so often our lives 
have been empty of joy. In Jesus’ name. 


Monday, July 17 
READ: I CORINTHIANS 6:3 
People can stumble over insignificant 
trifles and so be offended at the Chris- 
tian way. A small nail on a wide high- 
Way can puncture a tire and wreck a 
car. One mosquito can spoil the most 
magnificent view or the rarest conver- 
sation. In the same way some “unim- 
portant” habit—some irritating manner- 
ism, some offensive attitude can ob- 
struct the Christian appeal that might 
reach others. Our own lives may deny 
the words we profess! A harsh temper, 
a cocksure attitude, a freedom seem- 
ingly without discipline—these may be 
stones of stumbling to those who will 
miss the Way on account of us, 


O God, let us put no obstacles in any- 
one’s way toward Thee, Amen. 


Tuesday, July 18 
READ: MATTHEW 12:30 

Abraham Lincoln’s cousin Hanks was 
one of the best river-boat pilots on the 
Mississippi. On one trip his brother-in- 
law so pestered him by telling him he 
was a better pilot that Hanks surrend- 
ered the wheel to him in a gesture of: 
“Now show me!” Suddenly in a tight 
place of swirling currents an island ap- 
peared ahead. Brother-in-law yelled 
out: “Which side shall I try to pass on?” 
“Either, but not both,” yelled back 
Hanks. But the inexperienced brother- 
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in-law evidently tried both, for the next 
moment the boat was piled up on the 
island. You can either be with Christ, 
or against Him—not both! 


We pray we may not bring life to 
disaster by trying to be on both sides 
of difficult choices, For Christ's sake. 


Wednesday, July 19 
READ: HEBREWS 6:7-9 


Frequently parents, teachers or 
leaders of children, misguided in their 
concern for the sensitivities of a child, 
mistakenly try to protect him against 
pain and evil. Agnes Reppelier has 
wisely admonished us: “To withhold 
from a child some knowledge—appor- 
tioned to his understanding—of the 
world’s sorrows and wrongs is to cheat 
him of his kinship with humanity.” 
Jesus learned obedience to life’s ne- 
cessities and God’s will through what 


He suffered. 


May we so direct our children’s ex- 
perience of suffering that through it 
they may not grow bitter but learn a 
compassion and kinship with God and 
men. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Thursday, July 20 
READ: JOHN 6:63; PHILIPPIANS 2:5 


Rufus Jones calls to mind the ob- 
servation of Emerson: If you hold a 
straw parallel to the Gulf Stream, the 
ocean will flow through the straw. It is 
true also that when a life comes into 
parallel direction with celestial cur- 
rents, the divine Spirit will flow through 
it. In grief God’s abiding love can up- 
hold us, in perplexity God’s greatness 
can sustain us, in fear God’s encourage- 
ment. can steady us—if we open our- 
selves to the inflowing of His Spirit. 


The tide of Thy spirit rises within us, 
O God. We will fear nothing which this 
day may bring. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Friday, July 21 
READ: MARK 5:35-43 

After Jesus raised this little girl from 
her death-like sleep, Mark tells us the 
people were overcome with amaze- 
ment. But a few minutes earlier they 
had laughed at Jesus when He told 
them the girl was only asleep. Are we 
offended that people should laugh at 
the Master? Surprising! Because we 
laugh at Him ourselves and often for 
the same reasons. “What, love the Com- 
munists? Don’t be sillly!” “Turn the 
other cheek? After all!” “You mean 
celebrate because this good-for-nothing 
hum comes home feeling sorry? Are 
you kidding?” We laugh at Jesus, too. 
It calls for more faith to take Him at 
His word. 

O Christ, we hear Thee with trust, 
and trust Thee with love, and love Thee 
with all our heart. For Thy name’s sake. 
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Saturday, July 22 
READ: PSALM 127:1; JOHN 3:3 


Life is altogether conditional. All 
things demand their price. The word 
except (unless) attaches to every prom- 
ise, qualifies every great hope. 

“Except the Lord build the house. 

” No one builds a house where love 
endures who does not build it on the 
love of God, on the faith that all per- 
sonality is sacred because God loves it. 

“Except a man be born again. . . .” 
unless I re-orient my whole life so that 
it is held in moral orbit by the pull of 
God’s righteousness, I will not see His 
Kingdom. 


O God, make me consider all Thy 
promises, and know the conditions of 
all Thy blessings. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Sunday, July 23 
READ: PSALM 27:13 

In the Authorized Version the same 
word except (unless) appears in this 
verse—but in a different sense. As used 
here the word is like a strand of cable 
thrown across a chasm to carry a bridge. 
“T had fainted unless I had believed. 
God's love will carry us across the 
deepest ravine. He does provide the 
except when we need it in extremity, 
if we will trust Him without exception. 


O God, may we be sure of Thy de- 
fense for us always. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


Monday, July 24 
READ: LUKE 11:27, 28 

This woman has been carried away 
with emotion. Jesus brings her sharply 
back to reality. Inspired feelings are 
fine, but only when they lead to obedi- 
ence and commitment. At the Easter 
pageant in Radio City Music Hall, 
N.Y., every year the audience bursts 
into applause when the Cross is formed 
by women carrying lilies. Not with- 
standing the beauty of the pageant, it is 
a false emotion. The cross should not 
provoke applause but humility and 
consecration. 


O God, quicken us to keep Thy word 
as well as hear it. For Jesus’ sake. 
July 25 
JEREMIAH 2:8 


Tuesday, 
READ: 

Kate O’Brien observes about Samuel 
Pepys’ Diary: “A little of it goes a long 
way, and at that leaves me bored. To 
have dared so much for so tiny a result 
.it is, for all its pieties devoid of 
spiritual pain.” What withering com- 
ments to make of any man! How awful 
the danger they could be said of us. 
We frequently risk so much—of reputa- 
tion, integrity, honor, sometimes life it- 
self for the most trivial reasons and for 
things that profit so little, not in money 


but in spiritual growth. Often to avoid 
pain we refuse the experiences that 
through their pain might mean spirit- 
ual growth. 


Keep us from going after the things 
which do not profit Thee and which 
hinder us in our love for Thee. Amen. 


Wednesday, July 26 
READ: PSALM 1 


James Anthony Froude has. said: 
“One lesson, and only one, history may 
be said to repeat with distinctness: that 
the world is built somehow on moral 
foundations; that in the long run, it is 
well with the good; in the long run it 
is ill with the wicked.” That is a great 
comfort. To know that the moral grain 
of creation itself is toward the good 
and the true is both encouragement 
and support for the person who has 
hard things to do in support of good- 
ness. God may not pay His moral wages 
each Saturday night. [t is worth any 
price be on the side of God and 
history. 


Encourage us to find delight in Thy 
laws, O God, not for any quick reward 
but because to serve and love Thee is 
reward enough. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Thursday, July 27 
READ: GALATIANS 6:7-10 


J. Wallace Hamilton tells of the wife 
who asked her husband: “Can vou give 
me a little money?” “Yes,” he said, “how 
little?” The image of the penurious 
husband is always good for a laugh. 
Or, perhaps he knows his wife well! 
But suppose a farmer went out to his 
ten-acre field with a five-pound sack 
of wheat under his arms, saying, “How 
little can I get by with?” The farmer 
asks instead, “How much will it take 
to get a good harvest?” 

When God asks, through the Church, 
through any people who are in need, 
“Can you help?” do we instinctively 
say, “Yes, how little?” 


Arouse us to generous response, till 
we ask of every need: How much can 


I help? For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
Friday, July 28 
READ: LUKE 2:41-46 


James Thurber tells a parable of the 
city dog and the country dog. The city 
dog knew all the answers. When he 
visited in the country he saw no need 
to ask questions about anything—not 
even a porcupine. He knew all the an- 
swers. So he got all the quills in his 
“It is better to ask questions than 
to know all the answers.” Every day 
we can learn some truth by asking 
questions. God saves us from conceit 
in knowing, and fear of asking. “And 
they found Jesus in the temple among 
the teachers asking them questions.” 


nose! 
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We do not know all the answers, O 
God. Teach us to ask and listen, For 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Saturday, July 29 
READ: HEBREWS 4:14-16 
Jim Harget tells of the family who 
took a historical tour of the East Coast, 
stopping continually to read the mark- 


_ ers along the roadside, Later the 6-yvear- 


old son told what impressed him most 
about our country’s past: “I think it 
was thoughtful of all those people to 
make history right along the main high- 
ways.” Christians have always felt the 
same way about Jesus. He has for us 
the saving power of sympathy and love 
because He traveled the same high- 
ways we walk. He was tempted as we 
are, suffered as we do, died as we must. 
He made history that saves us on the 
street where we live. 


Walk with us this day, O Christ, as 
we meet temptations and difficulties. 
Make the history of this day to reveal 
Thy presence and power, In Thy name. 
Amen. 


Sunday, July 30 
READ: ISAIAH 41:10 


Twenty-one times in the Bible is 
this exact promise made—and how 
many times more is it given in parallel 
words! We pass through no deep waters 
unaccompanied, nor any fire unpro- 
tected. This assurance is great comfort 
in times of trouble and need—no dark- 
ness where God cannot and will not find 
us. This promise is substantial support 
in times when our strength is insuffi- 
cient—to endeavors beyond all human 
powers we can ask God to lend His aid. 
This pledge is wonderful incentive to 
reach for the highest, to try for the best 
and to spurn unholy contentments. 


Sometimes our lives are not worthy 
for Thee to know, O God. But abide 
with us, even so, and make us true and 
strong, clean and unafraid. For Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 


Monday, July 31 


READ: DEUTERONOMY 20:1-4; PSALMS 
145:18; 119:151 

The verses from Deuteronomy were 
written to comfort and encourage the 
Jews by the assurance that God goes 
with them. Whether to vacation or 
business, on missions of mercy or sor- 
row, in sickness or in health, we never 
journey beyond God’s company. He is 
as near to us at journey’s end as when 
we start and promises victory for the 
Spirit as surely on strange soil as on 
our own, 

Thanks be to Thee, O God, who 
art everywhere our companion and de- 
fender. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


JULY 1961 





Stranger in the Land 
(Continued from page 24) 


Some ghastly mistake had _ been 
made, I realized. Much, much later the 
careless telegraph clerk came to apolo- 
gize for writing 40 instead of .04. But 
how to help Janet now? I eased her 
pain somewhat with a soothing oint- 
ment and tried to form a plan. It was 
too late to get a car out from Sendai in 
time to make the night express to 
Tokyo. The only thing we could do was 
to wait through the night and take the 
slower morning train, which stopped 
frequently on its 240 hot miles to Tokyo 
and wouldn’t reach there until late aft- 
ernoon. 

Next morning the taxi I ordered was 
due at Takayama at six o'clock, But that 
didn’t mean that it would pull up at the 
door. There was a half-mile walk from 
our cottage down a cliff path, across the 
beach and along paddy dikes before we 
reached the road where the taxi would 
meet us. Janet couldn’t make it. She 
was quite feverish by now, her mouth 
was swollen unrecognizably and there 
were blackish spots forming. 

Carrying her in a wicker chair 
seemed the best solution, so at five 
o'clock when I knew the fishermen 
would be putting out for the morning 
catch I went down on the beach and 
told them my little girl was ill. Their 
sampans were already pulled down to 
the water line, the nets stacked for cast- 
ing, but there was no hesitation, no 
demur. Four of them dragged _ their 
sampans back from the wash of surf, 
caught up several lengths of rope for 
carrving the chair, and climbed the hill 
with me. 

One look at Janet and they shook 
their heads in numb sympathy. Too 
stricken for sitting in a chair, they told 
each other softly; better carry her lying 
in bed. An iron cot carried along a cliff 
path? Oh truly easy, truly safe, thev as- 
sured me earnestly, They tied a short 
length of rope around each cot leg. 
Then in simple undramatic sequence 
they tied the free ends around their 
necks and steadied the slack with their 
hands. If one of them slipped, he'd 
strangle himself, I quavered. “That like- 
lihood renders our steps more accu- 
rate.” 

They went down the path, crossed 
the beach and straddled the narrow 
paddy dikes in this fashion, balancing, 
easing, holding the cot level, with never 
a jolt or a jerk, and lifted her into the 
car with the same tender precision. 
Then they stood back, lowering their 
heads politely so I wouldn’t be embar- 
rassed by the sympathetic mist gather- 
ing in their eyes. Weeks later when I 
tried to make some sort of recompense 
for the time they'd taken from their 
nets, from providing that dav’s food for 
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their families, these same fishermen 
lifted their heads in succinct dignity. 
“The child was ill, wasn’t she? Natu- 
rally we helped,” they told me in dis- 
missal of the subject. 

Driving into Sendai that morning, 
though, all I could think of was the 
nightmare of the journey ahead—nine 
hours on a hot, dusty train without a 
bed, without reclining seats even, and 
no ice. Once aboard the train, I sum- 
moned the conductor and told him I’d 
pay for six full-fare tickets if he would 
detach three of the double-seat cush- 
ions and lay them together on the bag- 
gage-car floor form a sort of bed 
where Janet could lie, and where I 
could make cold compresses from the 
fast-melting ice I'd bought at the sta- 
tion. 

He took a long comprehending look 
at Janet, and disappeared. He was back 
shortly, gathered Janet into his arms, 
and told me to follow, We pushed to- 
wards the rear through at least eight 
crowded third-class carriages and came 
to the vestibule of a plush private car. 
Dimly, in the Sendai station, ’d been 
aware that some personage was aboard 
from the bustle of many frock-coated 
gentlemen on the platform and_ the 
rousing “Banzai’s” as the train pulled 
out. 

Now a frock-coated secretary opened 
the door, bowed us in, saying: “The 
Minister is sorry to hear of your child’s 
grievous illness. He asks that you ac- 
cept his bedroom.” 

“The Minister’—that meant one of 
the Emperor's cabinet officers. 

“But we can’t intrude—” I hesitated. 

Another face appeared behind the 
secretary. I recognized Ushio, Home 
Minister, the equivalent of our Secre- 
tary of the Interior, I'd met him at our 
embassy earlier that spring, but ob- 
viously I was some unknown foreigner 
to him now. “You have need of a bed 
for vour stricken child,” he said sim- 
ply. “Please allow me to provide it. You 
are guests in my country.” 

Janet was laid on an immaculate bed, 
a fan beamed on her, a clean length of 
gauze placed over her face to screen 
dust and flies, and fresh towels laid out 
for cold compresses. At the next station 
several ice bags and an ice pillow were 
put aboard, along with two large blocks 
of ice, obviously by telegraphic request. 
A coolie appeared to chop ice in the 
vestibule and the subsequent blocks put 
each station of our crawl 
in 100-degree 


aboard at 
across a plain simmering 
temperature, 

There was no dining car attached to 
the train: the routine in those days was 
that passengers either brought lunch 
with them or bought favorite regional 
dishes from platform vendors en route. 
Before I had given a thought to food, 
however, a cooling barley-water brew 
for moistening Janet’s poor lips was 


handed in, along with a steaming bowl 
of eels on rice and some mountain 
peaches for me. 

All afternoon a coolie chopped ice, 
emptied bags and filled them again with 
chips, We literally packed Janet’s fore- 
head, neck and shoulders in ice, fight- 
ing the heat outside and inside her 
body. Later, doctors told me that the 
ice packs and fluids had undoubtedly 
helped to save her life, staving off con- 
suming fever and the malignant poison 
gathering in the decomposing tissue of 
her mouth, (Weeks later her mouth 
was completely healed. ) 

Numbly I must have sensed _ this 
when we drew into Ueno Station, and 
I saw a St. Luke’s ambulance and in- 
terns waiting for us. But when I groped 
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CRISES 


Be not dismayed 
whelmed 
By loss that has no answer on its face, 
Or grief that leaves your very life un- 
helmed, 
Or rage that makes you, briefly, lost to 
grace. 


if you are over- 


The passion of the hour will pass away. 
No turbulence can crest and hold for long 
Our crises come to visit, not to stay 
The heat of anger often cools to song. 


The testing hours of danger, ruin, birth, 

Or worsening disease that holds no hope, 

Provide new concepts of our strength 
and worth; 

And probe our tolerance, our depth, our 
scope. 


The calmest life must have its ebb and 
flow. 

We cannot function, 
tide; 

And we must have our crises, who would 
grow. 

Bear faithfully the storm. It will subside. 


drifting with the 


—Gerald F. Fisher 
ilo713 gi0733 


for words to express even a portion of 
my grateful appreciation to Minister 
Ushio, he shook his head in strict nega- 
tion and said: “I had to do what little 
I could. You are a guest in my country.” 

His words bound my heart and spirit 
to a code I've tried to live by ever since. 
As my life takes me to other far places 
of the world I try always to do what 
little I can to smooth the way of people 
I meet, particularly those in need of 
I have a debt of gratitude to 
repay: not only for the spontaneous 
sympathy and help g ziven Janet and me 
that day, but for the exe mplary lesson 
in human compassion taught me by 


assistance, 


strangers. 8 
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The Angel of Sunshine Church 
(Continued from page 20) 


Atlanta was raging that summer of 
1864, 26-year-old Betty Hunt was liv- 
ing with her babies, Emily and Robert, 
on the old Hunt plantation which had 
been in the family for four generations. 

Daughter of a Macon, Ga., physi- 
cian, Dr. Robert Carver, of Massachu- 
setts ancestry, she had come here as a 
bride, well-taught, as Southern girls 
were, in running a large household. 

For three years Betty had been man- 
aging the plantation alone, for young 
Captain Jesse Hunt and his eight broth- 
ers were off to the war, 

While the men were gone, emanci- 
pation had loosed the slaves, Fur- 
loughed home to see how things were 
going, Jesse found his Negroes still in 
their little homes back of the Big House, 
“not studyin’ to leave Young Miss.” In 
the face of an invading army, they 
clung to her like children. Babies, Ne- 
groes and Jesse’s eldest sister, Ann 
Haskell, with failing sight, who lived 
alone three miles away, all depended 
on Betty Hunt. 

Sunshine Church, the spiritual home 
of the neighborhood, lay peacefully 
between the Haskell and Hunt planta- 
tions. On that fateful July day it was 
caught between two combatting armies. 

The assault on Atlanta, arsenal of 
the Confederacy, had not been as easy 
as General Sherman had hoped. Sup- 
plies were still pouring in from the 
South. 

Macon, the Confederate treasury 90 
miles to the southeast, held captive 
1100 Northern officers. Andersonville 
prison was about 50 miles beyond. 
Sherman could use the help of these 
prisoners in crushing Southern resist- 
ance. 

Sherman well knew that General Lee 
had not concentrated all his military 
might on the Richmond lines. There 
were at least three generals of excep- 
tional valor and ability left to hold 
Georgia. 

At Lovejoy, 15 miles south of At- 
lanta, waited General “Fighting Joe” 
Wheeler. With him was General Alfred 
Iverson. A native Georgian, Iverson 
knew the roads and rivers like the lines 
on his palm. 

There was a third Confederate gen- 
eral in Sherman’s path, but Joseph 
Johnston was temporarily out of com- 
mission resting from battle wounds in 
Macon. He would have no army there 
but the young and maimed. 

Sherman had four fine cavalry gen- 
erals for the South Georgia conquest. 
While he himself assailed Atlanta, these 
four—Generals Stoneman, Garrard, Kil- 
patrick and McCook—were to soften up 
Georgia for his march to the sea. 

West Pointer George Stoneman, who 
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commanded a cavalry of 3000 men at 
Decatur, east of Atlanta, was sent on a 
three-fold mission, First, he must pro- 
ceed to Lovejoy with the three other 
Northern generals and “destroy” 
Wheeler. Next, they must cut the rail- 
roads and supply lines at Atlanta. This 
accomplished, Stoneman must take Ma- 
con, and finally Andersonville, and for 
this task he had in his wagon trains 
arms for 30,000 men. 

Of all these objectives, one inflamed 
Stoneman’s heart. If his name could be 
emblazoned across history as “The Lib- 
erator of Andersonville,” he would be 
content, Every Northern mother, wife 
and sister was praying for this libera- 
tion. So great a feat would gain a man 
the gratitude of the entire nation. 

Andersonville prison had been in op- 
eration only since the November be- 
fore. Though there were rumors, Betty 
Hunt and other Georgians knew little 
of what was going on, except that the 
enemy was there, Struggling alone for 
the fourth year, the women were hard 
put to raise enough food for themselves, 
not dreaming of the inhuman condi- 
tions at Andersonville or that the prison 
keeper was a maniac. 

But Stoneman knew, and now he had 
the arms, supplies, the swiftly-moving 
troops, the time to strike. Leaving 
Wheeler and the railroads’ destruction 
to the other Northern generals, he 
veered to the southeast in an arc, pillag- 
ing and burning his way through Cov- 
ington, Monticello, Hillsboro, Round 
Oak and Clinton. Though he passed the 
Hunt plantation, for some reason he did 
not touch it. Since he encountered no 
resistance, Macon was soon reached. 

As Stoneman fired his first triumphal 
shots into Macon, a fierce cannonade 
hit him full face. 

General Johnston had roused from 
his sick bed, rallied the young and 
maimed to man the freight-car guns. So 
vigorous was the repulse that the North- 
erners fell back to reroute around the 
city. This was no time for Stoneman to 
dissipate his strength on anything or 
anyone but the suffering thousands at 
Andersonville, It was worth his all. 

By now, Wheeler had _ instructed 
General Iverson to attack the invader 
where he found him. With only 1300 
Confederates at his command, Iverson 
dogged and harassed the Northerners 
on the 15-mile retreat from Macon to 
Clinton, then swung around to encom- 
pass the wooded hill at Sunshine 
Church ten miles beyond. Here he 
knew every knob and knoll. 

When Stoneman reached this place, 
the morning of July 31, 1864, he rode 
into a V-shaped trap. Enfiladed by shot 
and shell, terrified by rebel yells from 
hill to hill, Stoneman believed himself 
surrounded by a great Confederate 
force. 

The sturdy little log church stood 
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shock after shock of rifle fire. Its win- 
dows were shattered, the trees broken 
and torn. As far as Ann Haskell’s door, 
the fields were strewn with dead and 
dying, horses and battered guns. 

Stoneman’s left flank gave way. Or- 
dering them to break out if they could, 
he remained with 600 men in a holding 
fight. 

All through the morning the battle 
raged. Stoneman’s horse was shot from 
under him; the Confederates cut his 
army in two, There seemed nothing 
left, in face of overwhelming odds, but 
to run up a white flag. To his great hu- 
miliation, General Stoneman found he 
had surrendered his magnificent cavalry 
and rich supply trains to a band of 
ragged men. As he saw his dearest am- 
bition fade, when he thought of the 
men still starving at Andersonville, 
General Stoneman wept. 


Bor Iverson had not a moment to 
lose. Sherman might be on his way to 
help. The surrender complete, he lit out 
after the fleeing Yankees and brought 
them back, Northern dead and wound- 
ed he left in charge of community folk 
at Sunshine Church and the Haskell 
house. Able prisoners, including Stone- 
man, were marched to Macon, 

It was one of the most brilliant of 
Confederate victories. The hill on 
which the Federal general left his 
dreams is still called “Stoneman’s Hill.” 

When the tumult and the shouting 
ceased, neighborhood children crept in 
to look. The scene they reported sur- 
passed all previous tales of carnage. 
Word was sent to Betty Hunt that her 
sister-in-law’s house was full of 
wounded men, Hastening to her, she 
found Ann moved to one downstairs 
room, going in and out of a window to 
avoid stepping on human bodies. 

Among the severely injured was 
B. F. Morris of Pavonia, Ohio, felled 
by the first shot of the battle, now lying 
with a shattered arm in a pool of his 
own blood. Morris would have been 
killed by another shot, had it not been 
for the wallet over his heart, containing 
a picture of his sweetheart, Would he 
ever see her again? Lying there think- 
ing, weeping, he carved his initials in 
a wall plank. 

The next morning, along with the 
other badly injured, Morris was taken 
to the church, now become a hospital. 
To the more able, Ann Haskell turned 
over her home and nursed them as well 
as she could. Thomas Parry of Lucas, 
Ohio, and W. F, Gladden of Mansfield, 
Ohio, were to remember her all their 
lives. 

To pass her church on the way home 
was almost more than Betty Hunt could 
endure. Out of the splintered windows 
same moaning and calling for help. 
Steeling herself to enter, Betty’s heart 
was sickened at the sight, A soldier, 
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lying in blood-soaked blue, reached out 
and begged for water. 

These were Betty’s enemies, and now 
she saw them at last face to face. They 
had burned the homes of her friends, 
had riddled her sister-in-law’s house 
with bullets, would kill her husband 
without a second thought, Now by 
strange fate they had been left helpless 
in this, her place of worship, in the 
church to which she had come as a 
bride; the splintered, jagged church 
that would never be the same. As far 
as the pulpit and choir rows, blue on 
blue they lay, calling for mercy from 
her hand... 

They were in God’s house, they were 
His children, and she was His servant. 

Turning to the Negro driver, who 
stood white-eyed behind her, she said, 
“Go home, Tell Emma to get you some 
bedsheets and my medicine chest. 
Bring rags, cups and lots of water. Tell 
Joe to get buttermilk out of the spring- 
house and come to help me.” 

For two months the women of the 
congregation ministered to the North- 
ern wounded in Sunshine Church, but 





none, said B. F. Morris later, was as 
faithful as Betty Hunt. 

Daughter of a physician, she knew 
something about dressing wounds. Her 
finest linens were torn into bandages; 
the resources of her big plantation were 
put at their disposal. Feeding them 
dainties, praying for them, writing let- 
ters to their loved ones back home, she 
restored them to health. 

They called her an angel. Even when 
Jesse came home on furlough, he had 
nothing but praise for her conduct, and 
talked and walked with his enemies in 
utmost kindness. 

In early September, word filtered 
into the community that Sherman had 
taken Atlanta. He would soon start his 
“March to the Sea,” sparing nothing 
and no one in his way. 

Huddling together one day, the pris- 
oners at Sunshine Church composed the 
following letter to General Sherman: 

“We the undersigned, members of 
General Stoneman’s cavalry command, 
Army of the Ohio, USA, cannot permit 
the opportunity to pass, now that we 
are about to leave this place, and per- 
haps in all probability may not meet in 
this life again, of expressing our feeling 
of gratitude to Mrs. Jesse Hunt for her 


many acts of kindness and sympathy 
during our stay in this hospital. 

“Though she may have suffered from 
us, she has forgotten everything in the 
natural feelings of a generous and noble 
disposition, considering only how she 
could relieve our wants and alleviate 
our sufferings, visiting us frequently, 
soothing our sorrow by friendly words, 
and sending delicacies for the sick and 
wounded. 

“May our Father in Heaven, who 
sees all things, and knows the inmost 
secrets of every heart, reward her boun- 
tifully. Though we may never have a 
chance of repaying her kindness, the 
recollections of having done a good ac- 
tion will be of some comfort to her. 

“We go to return perhaps in a short 
time to our several homes, or it may be 
to linger in some forgotten prison camp, 
but wherever we are during the remain- 
ing portions of our lives, and in the 
respective family circles when peace 
shall once more be restored to our dear 
land, the name of Mrs, Jesse Hunt will 
be remembered with feelings of fond, 
respectful recollections. 

“We earnestly request any of our 
troops that may hereafter pass through 
the country, to refrain from injuring 
her property in every respect.” 

At the end of September, before the 
prisoners were taken to Macon, they 
pressed the letter into Betty’s hand. 
When they were gone, she went back 
to her plantation, hardly knowing how 
wearied she was from her long vigil. 
With her babies, she wanted to go 
home to Macon for a change of scene 
and rest. 

There were two silver cake baskets 
in Mary’s dining room cupboards that 
she dearly cherished. These had been 
wedding gifts. Her heirloom silver 
marked with the Carver “C,” silver can- 
isters, all the other accouterments of 
her table, she had buried in a secret 
place before she left. Then, leaving the 
plantation to trusted Negroes, she took 
the children and the letter and went to 
her old home about 25 miles away. 

It was a fatal mistake. While she was 
gone, Sherman passed the plantation. 
No one was there to present the letter 
from his men. Ordering the furniture 
and bedding out of the house, he had 
them burned. Few pieces were left. 


Au the Negroes’ little homes, the 
barns, sheds and the gin house with 40 
bales of cotton, the fields—all were set 
ablaze. Some stock was taken for meat, 
the rest destroyed. 

It was said that Sherman himself 
applied the torch to Sunshine Church 
where his men had suffered such hu- 
miliating defeat. But for some unknown 
reason, both the Hunt and Haskell 
houses were left standing unharmed 
amid their blackened acres. 

When Betty retumed, all that she 
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ever found was one muddy cake basket, 
pierced through with a sword; the sil- 
ver canisters and six of the Carver 
spoons, These were all she had to show 
Jesse, when, after Appomattox, he re- 
turned to start life with her anew. 


Toe was a sequel to this story. A 
quarter century went by, it was 1889 
and’ not a word had passed between 
Betty and the prisoners of Sunshine 
Church, now safe in their homes. Not a 
single letter, card, message or greeting. 
Though they spoke of her often, they 
did not even know where to address the 
angel who had saved their lives. 

The 25th reunion of Sherman’s brig- 
ade would be held in July at Mansfield, 
Ohio. B. F. Morris got to thinking that 
the men would like to know if Betty 
were still alive, how she had fared since 
the war, what had happened when she 
presented their letter to the General. 

Morris had long since married his 
sweetheart and was a prosperous citi- 
zen, Having taught himself to write 
with his left hand, he addressed a letter 
to Betty in care of the postmistress of 
Clinton, Ga., who promptly forwarded 
it to the Hunt plantation. 

What excitement this letter brought 
to the Hunt home, especially to Hattie, 
Thomas and Annie Dell, born since the 
war! It was a thrilling new chapter in 
an oft-told tale. 

Their father, as was proper for the 
head of the house, sat down and an- 
swered for his wife. They were in good 
health, he said, and had done well. 
Working the plantation the year round, 
they raised horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
grain, syrup, cotton and nearly every- 
thing they used. 

Then he made an astounding propo- 
sition. “Come down and visit us,” he 
wrote, “and I will try to make it pleas- 
ant for you.” 

The Morrises lost no time in accept- 
ing and spent three weeks at the planta- 
tion. Sunshine Church had been rebuilt. 
Morris stood in the pulpit and retold 
the battle story. He and his wife were 
guests at a barbecue at the Frank Has- 
kell home, though the host’s health was 
broken and Ann nearly blind. 

Morris wrote later, “Seated there at 
the table on the exact spot where I had 
spent my first night as a prisoner, I 
looked at the initials in the wall plank, 
and then at my wife, and it was with 
great difficulty that I could control my 
emotions.” 

At the end of the vacation, Morris 
made Mr, Hunt an equally astounding 
offer. “Bring your wife to our brigade 
reunion,” he said, “and deliver our main 
address.” 

Because she was recovering from an 
illness, Betty did not accompany her 
husband to the reunion. It was a great 
affair, with 1000 men and women at 
the banquet tables. Jesse Hunt was 
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seated at the head with the Hon, John 
Sherman, brother of the General. 

As he rose to speak, Jesse picked up 
a piece of silver and looked at it. “Just 
wanted to see if it was mine,” he said 
dryly. This brought down the house. 
For 30 minutes Jesse orated on the 
progress of the South, His listeners wa- 
tered at the mouth when he told of the 
new hybrid peaches, of which he was 
the first commercial grower in Jones 
County. 

Concluding his speech, he bowled 
his audience over by inviting them to 
come to Jones County and settle with 
their families, for land could be had, 
convenient to a railroad, at $10 an acre. 

“The war is over,” he said. “Peace 
has blessed our land, You fought for 
what you thought was right, I did the 
same. You are the old North. I am the 
new South.” 

B. F. Morris went straight home and 
wrote to Betty: “I hasten to tell you 
that Mr. Hunt captured the whole 
brigade, We had to take him off the 
platform to shake hands with all of 
them. Only your presence was needed 
to make you the center of the crown 
of rejoicing.” 

When Jesse returned home, bringing 
the news that several families were 
coming to settle, his daughter Hattie, 
with sparkling blue eyes and full of life 
at 23, imagined meeting some of the 
sons of the men her mother saved. 

Instead, one of the younger veterans 
himself came, a widower who wanted 
to start life anew. He was John Creigh, 
a music dealer of Mansfield, Ohio, 
whose family was later to become fa- 
mous in “The Green Bay Tree,” written 
by a relative, Louis Bromfield. 

John Creigh looked at Hattie Hunt, 
and thought that of all the Georgia 
peaches she was the prettiest. 

W. F. Gladden came to make his 
home in Jones County and went to see 
the aging Ann Haskell who had once 
been so kind to him. “She thanked the 
Lord every day of her life,” he wrote 
later, “that he had lifted the curse of 
slavery from her land while she lived 
to see it, though it cost all she owned 
on earth.” 

B. F. Morris bought land and had it 
farmed out, since he was disabled. 
Other families came, and their de- 
scendants still live in Jones County. 

The wedding ring that John Creigh, 
one of Sherman’s men, slipped on the 
finger of Hattie Hunt, was a symbol of 
her mother’s tender, forgiving love, that 
had come a full circle since the war. 

Hattie and John settled in Jones 
County and went to raising peaches. 

The Creighs were members of the 
old church, and now lie in its graveyard 
with Betty and Jesse, friend and former 
foe, side by side. 

There are no angry coals at Sunshine 
Church, # 
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WHY I AM 
FOR 
TITHING 


By HERSCHEL H. HOBBS 


Dr. Hobbs, a Southern Baptist minister, is a native 
of Alabama. Since 1949 he has been pastor of First 
Baptist Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. He is also 
pastor of the Baptist Hour, broadcast over 484 radio 
stations each week, and has written 12 books. Of 
his present church, Dr. Hobbs says: “Our per capita 
giving is $184, based on our resident membership.” 


WHY I AM 
AGAINST 
TITHING 


By HAROLD M. MALLETT 


Dr. Mallet, a Presbyterian minister, was born in St. 
Louis, Mo. He has served as pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church, Hutchinson, Kans., since 1952. Says 
Dr. Mallet: “To all causes our 1500 members gave 
about $90 per capita, or for our 700 families about 
$195 per family. Members also gave $5,696 to our 
homes for the aged, in addition to donations to 
Christian work on college campuses, our church- 
owned colleges, etc.,... even to the mission programs 
of denominations who claim high per capita giving 
but include what some of my members give them.” 














OTH scripture and experience avow that the tithe is the basis of a successful pro- 
gram of Christian stewardship. Even a God of grace is first of all a God of law. This 
truth is evident in every realm of life. When men live by these laws they prosper. 
When they deny or ignore these laws they must pay a price. In stewardship this ele- 
ment of laws is “. . . the tithe . . . holy unto the Lord” (Leviticus 27:30). We 
are no more justified to say that grace repealed this law than to say that it set aside 
the law “Thou shalt not kill” or any other of the basic laws of God’s physical, moral 
or spiritual universe. 

While the tithe is prominent in the Levitical law, it by no means is confined to it. 
The first Biblical mention of the tithe is in Genesis 14:20. Here Abraham paid tithes 
to Melchizedek. Since he was not expressly commanded to do so, apparently he was 
following an established custom. Evidence reveals that among the ancients even non- 
Biblical peoples practiced the tithe. Tiglath Pilesar, like Abraham, tithed his spoils 
of war. Ahmosis, an Egyptian military leader, tithed his possessions to enlarge a temple. 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible says that Indo-Germanic as well as Semitic peoples 
tithed. Doctor J. E. Dillard points out that while there were ancient peoples who did 
not practice animal sacrifice, there is none on record who did not tithe. 

Such a widespread custom suggests a com mon origin. It would seem that somewhere 
in the beginning God ordained the tithe as a spiritual (Continued on page 58) 


ITHING, no doubt meant for the good of Christendom and which I have supported 

for years, I have come to oppose. I am against the insistence of any group of Chris- 
tians, or any church, that the strict paying of one-tenth of one’s income is the basis for 
Christlike giving. 

There are many abuses and inequities involved in the tithing practice, largely be- 
cause of the effort to reconcile an ancient Levitical law with a modern Christian set- 
ting. On the one hand, the testimony of the Christian church is confused as it tries to 
reconcile law with grace; on the other hand, it supports the tendency to dodge true 
stewardship by smug givers who close their purses long before they have rendered 
a good account of themselves, simply because they can “prove” by the books (often 
in the same spirit of claiming deductions on income tax reports ) that they have “tithed.” 

I admit that tithing strictly practiced would carry Christendom a long mile closer 
to sacrificial giving, and would make possible much more than is accomplished at the 
present, Tithing also is a “good round figure” to consider by those who are trying 
to practice generous stewardship. But the standard is wrong. And the motive is wrong. 

Let it be remembered that the very first tithe was not a legality. It was a forthright 
expression of gratitude by the patriarch Jacob (Genesis 28:22). In spirit Jacob offered 
his tithe as a spontaneous, “hilarious” witness that God had prospered him greatly. 
But there is even a foretaste of what was to come in (Continued on page 63) 
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daughter of missionary parents, found 
scores of neglected babies in ran, she 
demanded the right to care for 50 of 
them, Winning this unprecedented re- 
quest, she and the women of the inter- 
national community equipped a build- 
ing and nursed every tot back to health. 
Next, she sought out foster parents. 
Last winter, she placed her 100th 
adoptee. 

Remarkable people and remarkable 
works are common in the records of 
those who have blazed the way for the 
Peace Corps, The future holds the 
promise of many more achievements. 
On the other hand, threats of disaster 
abound. Already the sounds of con- 
troversy can be heard. 

Citizens want to know—and should 
know—what they may expect the Peace 
Corps to accomplish. Three points will 
help them to an understanding. 

First, the Peace Corps will augment, 
extend and build upon many of the jobs 
already done by American missionaries. 
It will not take over, nor could it; a 
multitude of jobs await every willing 
hancl. 

Second, the Peace Corps will under- 
take tasks bevond anything a church- 
backed group could legitimately under- 
take. 

Third, the charge that the Peace 
Corps is the beginning of a government 
attempt to take over and supplant 
Christian missions seems to be uniusti 
fied. Despite the publicity bonanza the 
Corps has reaped, its size is tiny and 
will probably remain so, as government 
projects go. It expects to send only 500 
or so persons overseas during 1961. 
Next vear that number may be quad- 
rupled. But contrast this with the 26,- 
000 Protestant and 6,700 Catholic mis- 
sions already in the field in behalf ot 
American churches 

Modern needs, 1961 needs and on- 
ward, have motivated the Peace Corps. 
Newborn nations require many kinds 
of aid; they need to learn English, the 
language of international trade, as 
much as they need technical know- 


how. Their leaders must multiply farm 
yields, move crops to market and _ in- 
itiate industrial development if they 
would raise the standard of living. Sig- 
nificantly, the first Peace Corps project 
will create new roads in Africa, an ad- 
junct, not a threat, to “missions.” The 
emerging republic of Tanganyika, 
where Stanley once said to a mission- 
ary, “Doctor Livingstone, | presume,” 
has asked for 20 or more geologists, 
surveyors and engineers. They will be 
chosen from the 300,000 applications 
already on hand. 

This response has astonished every- 
one. This chance to serve one’s country 
as a peace fighter taps an unsuspected 
pool of idealism. Young people are 
deeply concerned about tomorrow and 
seck the privilege of helping put things 
in order today, At Harvard, students 
are studying Swahili, the language of 
Africa’s East Coast. When a Yale law 
class of “53 was asked, “Who will go 
to Africa to help set up town govern- 
ments and courts,” every hand shot sky- 
ward, At West Point, 300 cadets ap- 
plied for a handful of openings in a 
work-camp project. 

It is interesting to note how directly 
this Peace Corps of 1961 descends from 
the original American Protestant: stu- 
dent group. In 1810, five young men 
from the campuses of Williams College 
and Andover Seminary embarked for 
mission service abroad under the spon- 
sorship of the pioneering American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. Many of the questions that 
were asked about those boys and their 
intentions are being asked all over again 
about Peace Corps trainees. 

Are their characters formed? Is their 
purpose clear? Is their competence es- 
tablished? Will they be welcome? 

Only time will tell for a certainty. 
What was a risk in 1S10 remains a risk 
in 1961. But the past has taught many 
lessons and provided many blessings. 
Such agencies as Church World Serv- 
ice, Lutheran World Relief, the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, Cath- 
olic Relief Services, to name only a few, 
make a roster of distinction. Such en- 
deavors as the Heifer Project of the 
Church of the Brethren and dental 





W HEN President Kennedy announced his Peace Corps proposal, the reaction 
was immediate and favorable all over the country, Now that the Peace Corps 
is a reality, its many projects in various parts of the world will require volun- 
teers with varied technical skills and know-how, .. . The success of the program 


depends on the results of our efforts to recruit the type of person most suitable 


for this undertaking, 


The older youth and the yvoung adults associated with the nation’s churches 
and religious organizations, particularly those trained or experienced in azricul- 
ture, engineering, public health, nursing, and construction, and those capable of 


teaching and working in government administration, have the backgrounds and 


the skills most needed and best suited for world service. 
—Bitt D. Moyers, Associate Director, Peace Corps 
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clinics of the Lutheran World Brother- 
hood Exchange make a heroic roll of 
honor. 

Look closely at them and their mis- 
sions, and you come closer to compre- 
hending the potential of the Peace 
Corps. A stirring sequence of events 
ties their achievements to the body just 
established by President Kennedy. And 
the remarkable performance of an al- 
most unknown band of Christian ven- 
turers called International Voluntary 
Services affords an exemplary record 
of what can be. 

The chain between raw idea and 
official department began with a re- 
mark in 1952 by John Foster Dulles. 
He said, “I hope to advance the cause 
of peace by enlisting the service of 
those private American agencies which 
have worked in the foreign field for 
more than 100 years.” 

A listener commented, “Only the 
churches have done that.” 

Secretary of State Dulles said, “I 
mean the churches.” 

The question was raised, “But how 
could the government do business with 
a religious body?” 

Dulles laid down these conditions: 
“Form a non-denominational group. 
Agrce that there shall be no propagan- 
dizing and no proselytizing.” 

That conversation planted the seed 
for the undertaking now called IVS 
whose 200 missioners are scattered 
around the globe. 

The second link was forged in 1957 
when Henry S. Reuss, Congressman 
from Milwaukee, visited Southeast 
Asia. Inspecting the roads that our 
money had built, he saw farmers who 
were still ragged and children who 
were still emaciated. Roads were thus 
not the whole answer, At a village, he 
met four schoolteachers. Two were 
voung Southerners, one was a Negro 
vouth from Chicago, the fourth was a 
girl of Italian descent from Brooklyn. 
They were a United Nations team as- 
signed to set up primary schools in 
Cambodian villages. Evervwhere their 
classes overflowed. They begged Con- 
gressman Reuss, “Send us more teach- 
ers, give the farmers seeds, tools and 
somebody to show them what to do.” 

Reuss says, “For me, that is when the 
American youth corps was born.” 

When he discussed the idea with 
university. students and members. of 
Congress, both groups were enthusi- 
astic. At his prodding, the 86th Con- 
gress appropriated $10,000 to pay for 
a careful survey to determine the fea- 
sibility of dispatching able voung Amer- 
icans to the four winds, What manner 
of persons should) go? What. skills 
shenll thev possess? Before the report 
was available, Candidate Jehn F. Ken 
nedv, Senator from Massachusetts, had 
made a significant speech, 

He had heard of the cordial rela- 
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tions between American students and 
the families they visited abroad under 
the Experiment in International Living, 
a program started by a former YMCA 
official. He had listened to the Reuss 
idea. At a one-night stand during his 
campaign, he ad-libbed a remark about 
setting up a corps of young people for 
overseas duty. Afterward, students 
sought him out. “If you’re serious about 
a corps, we'll enlist,” they promised. 

Their reaction must have surprised 
Senator Kennedy. They would grad- 
uate soon and good jobs awaited them 
in industry. He told them, “What | 
have in mind would be rough work, 
and not much money.” 

“Tf we can do a job that’s needed, 
that’s okay,” they said. 

Senator Kennedy spoke a few nights 
later at the Cow Palace in San Fran- 
cisco. After describing the poverty 
and unrest in Africa, Asia and South 
America, he said: “Think of the won- 
ders skilled American personnel could 
work, building good will, building for 
peace. ... I therefore propose that our 
inadequate efforts in this area be sup- 
plemented by a Peace Corps of tal- 
ented young men [he added young 
women later] who are willing and able 
to serve their country... well-qualified 
by rigorous standards, well-trained in 
the languages, skills and customs they 
will need to know. This would be a 
volunteer corps from every race and 
walk of life.” 

On March 1, he 
Peace Corps by executive order and 
sent a message to Congress proposing 
legislation for its formal establishment. 
That message defined its function and 
its philosophy: “Our Peace Corps. is 
not designed as an instrument of di- 
plomacy or propaganda or ideological 
conflict. It is designed to permit our 
people to exercise more fully their re- 
sponsibilities in the great common 
cause of world development.” 

That forged the chain’s third link. 
Inevitably the Administration’s search 
for precedents and standards led 
straight to the amazingly successful 
record of the bold and dedicated 
young men and women of Interna- 
tional Voluntary Services. 

When Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, TVS ex- 
ecutive director, opened his files to 
researchers, they found a careful plan, 
a dedicated personnel and an incredi- 
ble record of achievement. 

How welcome would young Ameri- 
cans be in an alien country? Well, five 
years ago a cable came to the IVS 
office in Washington, They had sent 
three agricultural college graduates 
250 miles up the Nile in Egypt to help 
60,000 fellahin work crops on land 
owned by a Presbyterian college. To 
improve diet they brought in milk 
sheep from the isle of Samos and milk 
goats from Switzerland. They taught 
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peon-farmers to grow more on their 
tiny plots. 

Suddenly, a U. S. order came to quit 
the country. French and English 
troops had parachuted into Suez and 
Israel had attacked the Arab Republic. 
So the first IVS hands-across-the-Nile 
project ended. 

Or so it seemed, Within the month, 
however, a high official in Cairo ca- 
bled: “Please send your men back at 
once. They are known and loved from 
one end of the Nile to the other. If you 
have others of the same kind, we can 
use ten more.” 

Another question concerned the 
ability of young “spoiled” Americans 
to adjust to really rough conditions. 
Many answers were in IVS files: 

“T live in a shack with my _ inter- 
preter. On week ends we visit his par- 
ents at their farm. It’s hard to believe 
that they have no furniture, not even a 
chair. At night they sleep on the dirt 
Hoor among their pigs and fowls which 
must be brought indoors to protect 
them from tigers. I can help these peo- 
ple only if I take tiny steps. Recently, 
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He who hesitates, is lost. 
Astute advice to keep, 


Wise, unless you vacillate 
And look before you leap. 


—Barbara Yerbury Filan 





I taught them to build a small table 
to keep their food out of the filth on 
the floor, It is nothing by Minnesota 
standards. Here, it is a giant step.” 

A sense of humor helps when the 
assignment is tough. A vouth wrote, 
“The Viet Namese language is unique 
in that it employs only words having 
one syllable. In) consequence, each 
word can mean several things depend- 
ing on the accent given to its vowel. 
‘Dau’ is a word having three separate 
meanings: head, where, ache. So if I 
say, ‘Dau dau dau,’ I am saying, 
‘Where aches the head?’ 

“The word, ‘vew’ is trickier vet. If a 
swain says ‘yew’ to a girl, she knows he 
means, ‘I love you.’ But if his inflec- 
tion slips one degree off center, he is 
saying, ‘I’m sick of you.’ My own worst 
moment came when I greeted the re- 
gional chief's wife. The word for dis- 
tinguished lady is either ‘ba’ or ‘bau,’ 
which sound exactly alike to me. The 
first means, ‘Good evening, Madame,’ 
but the second—and I’m afraid to re- 
call what I said—means ‘Good evening, 
cow.” 

Knowledge of the native language 
is helpful but IVS men no longer 
spend time studying it before leaving 
the U.S. On the job, each man is as- 





signed an interpreter his own age and 
of the same profession. They pick up 
working elements of the language 
quickly. 

A few failures mar the almost per- 
fect IVS record. Last year, one con- 
cerned a small, black bean. A missioner 
wrote: “The farmers have been grow- 
ing a black bean for many years, My 
first impression was that it could be 
replaced by superior types. We began 
a rather ambitious evaluation program 
by planting over 200 bean strains from 
38 countries. Not a single one did as 
well as that old black bean of the farm- 
ers. A stem-boring insect killed off all 
my prizes. The local bean seems not to 
interest them. It was a valuable les- 
son.” 

The IVS has worked mostly with 
crops, One report reads: “Several thou- 
sand cacao trees were distributed last 
year at this station, as well as 250,000 
lacquer trees and 1,200 avocado seed- 
lings. These are new crops here and 
will make the farmers in the highlands 
less dependent on tea and coffee for 
their income.” 

Another says: “Our purpose was to 
multiply seed for distribution to refu- 
gees who had fled from Communist 
North Viet Nam. One of our biggest 
successes was the multiplication of 
kenaf, a fiber crop that makes a burlap- 
type bag. Three years ago, Viet Nam 
was importing $4 million worth of jute 
bags annually for their rice crop. Now, 
they are almost self-sufficient. This was 
done mostly by one U.S. technician.” 

Challenges abound, and when young 
men face them, they develop their 
mental muscles. A youth from Wiscon- 
sin noted that most of the families in 
his Southeast Asia district had dysen- 
tery. The cause, he learned, was pol- 
lution in village wells. Though no 
boring equipment was to be had, he 
resolved to put down new wells. 


I; took a heap of Yankee ingenuity. 
He pulled the axle from a worn-out 
truck and turned it into a drill by weld- 
ing a bit at one end and an eye on the 
other. With three tree trunks, he fash- 
ioned a towering tripod. Hanging his 
heavy drill under it, he took a long 
rope, looped it once about the metal 
spindle, and passed the ends to two 
crews of villagers. They pulled in turn, 
spinning the bit. They had_ bored 
through 90 feet of earth when they 
struck water. 

The job was far from finished be- 
cause the earth soon softened and 
clogged the well. Strong pipe was 
needed but none existed within thou- 
sands of miles. The farm boy from 
Wisconsin took sheets of corrugated 
iron—every spot in the world seems to 
have this commodity—and cut and 
shaped them into big tubes. Pushing 
section after section into the hole, he 
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held back the earth. But now a second 
vexation appeared; this sheet iron 
would rust and eventually collapse. 
Again, he turned to the corrugated 
iron supply and created a much smaller 
tube which he dropped down inside 
the first one. Next, he stirred up a 
soupy mix of concrete and poured it 
into the space between the outer and 
inner pipes, letting it set. At last, his 
well was complete, equipped with 
what amounted to a metal-lined con- 
crete pipe. It would last for years. 

At another village, two American 
youths met Cu, a crippled, 12-year-old 
lad who lived with a widowed, sickly 
father. Cu got around only by pushing 
himself on his knees which had open 
sores. The visitors wrote to their home 
churches, telling the story. Promptly, 
money came back to pay for bolts, 
nuts, angle irons and bicycle wheels. 
Soon, two heads bent over a strange 
contraption. When it was assembled, 
they rolled it to where Cu lived. One 
youth wrote his church these simple 
words: 

“We had the pleasure of presenting 
this homemade wheel-chair, a_ gift 
from Americans, to overjoyed Cu and 
his grateful father. The experience 
helped us to understand the plea of 
Francis of Assisi, when he prayed, 
‘Lord, let me be an instrument of Thy 
peace.” 

In the Kurdistan mountains an 
American official heard perhaps the 
finest tribute of all. He had gone up 
into the shadow of the Iron Curtain to 
evaluate the work of an IVS youth 
who was working with an agricultural 
team. He and the chieftain of the 
mountain tribe sat together on a little 
rug under an awning and looked across 
the fields to where men worked. The 


chief, an orthodox Moslem, pointed at 
them. “There’s your young man. I 
never knew what a real Christian was 
until he came to us.” 

The official, aware of the ban on 
proselytizing, said, “But he’s not sup- 
posed to talk about Christianity!” 

“He doesn’t. Not a word,” the chief- 
tain declared. “But he lives it day after 
day. He is my son, sir, and you are my 
brother.” 

A youth’s first Christmas away from 
home is forever memorable. One boy 
told of his amazement at hearing, in a 
setting of palm trees and bamboo 
clumps, a chorus of voices singing 
Christmas carols. “They sang ‘Joy to 
the World, and ‘Silent Night,” he 
reported, “though nobody understood 
the words which were in the Rhade 
language. The carolers came from the 
Evangelical Mission Church down the 
road. After the serenade, we invited 
everybody in for snacks from our 
Christmas boxes from home.” 

The youth who wrote that report 
worked for an organization that can- 
not be called either “Christian” or 
“religious,” as such, but all its mem- 
bers, in America and elsewhere, were 
raised in the Christian tradition. 

The U.S. Peace Corps is evolving 
in the same way. Its members will 
come from our whole society. As doc- 
tors, teachers, agriculturists and engi- 
neers they will use their hands to prove 
their love for their fellows by loving 
with no strings attached. 

Neither hardship nor frustration will 
deter them—any more than they have 
deterred the organizations that have 
paved the way for Peace Corpsmen. 
Some time ago, the Rev. James Robin- 
son, pastor of a Presbyterian Church 
in Harlem, organized Operation Cross- 
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10—Peyton Randolph, Va. 
11—Col. N. Folsom, N. H. 
12—Robert Treat Paine, Mass, 
13—George Read, Del. 
14—Silas Dean, Conn, 
15—Richerd Smith, N. ). 
16—Philip Livingston, N. Y. 
17—Thomas Lynch, S.C. 
18—Stephen Hopkins, R. 1. 


1—Cesar Rodney, Del. 
2—Edward Rutledge, S. C. 
3—T, Cushing, Mass. 
4—Ephilet Dyer, Conn. 
S—Samuel Adams, Mass. 
6—John Adams, Mass. 
7—Patrick Henry, Va. 
8—John Rutledge, S. C. 
9—George Washington, Va. 
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— 


19—John Dehart, N. J. 28—Samnuel Chase, M. D. 
20—William Livingston, N. J. 29—John Morton, Pa. 
2t—Thomas McKean, Del. 30—Thomas Mifflin, Pa. 
22—Roger Sherman, Conn. 31—Charles Thompson, Va. 
23—William Paca, M. D. 32—Rich, Ilenry Lee, Va. 
24—Rev. Mr. Duche, Pa. 33—John Jav, N.Y. 
25—Samuel Rhodes, Pa. 34—Isaac Low, N. Y. 
26—Col, William Floyd, N. Y.  35—Benjamin Harrison, Ve. 
27—Stephen Crane, N. J. 36—Samue!l Ward, R. 1. 
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roads-Africa. The schoolhouse built in 
Sago, Ghana, described earlier, was a 


“Crossroads-Africa” project. And so 
was a similar expedition into an area of 
Africa rarely visited by whites. Its ob- 
jective was to build a small village hall. 

African news media had failed to 
tell those villagers of the good things 
that America had achieved, but had 
emphasized our racial discrimination. 
So the student groups who were sup- 
posed to be close friends eyed each 
other nervously. 

The work day began at 6 a.m. Each 
morning, the Americans pitched in, 
mixing mortar, building walls, toiling 
until the sweat poured from them. In 
a circle at a distance, the villagers and 
the African students watched, wonder- 
ing why Americans, intellectuals at 
that, would come all the way to Africa 
to dig the earth and hack the jungle. 
Presently a few villagers offered to 
help. The chief sent his wives to labor 
in the sun. But the students sat on 
their hands. 

A girl from California protested, 
“What goes with these kids? Why 
don’t they help? It’s their country!” 

Their adviser said, “Work is against 
their tradition. Here, an intellectual 
never soils his hands, But give them 
time.” 

The walls rose slowly and the two 
groups stood apart during the work- 
day. Afterward, in discussion groups, 
the Americans hardly dented the cur- 
tain of mistrust. “What’s the cause of 
race prejudice in America?” the Afri- 
cans asked. “Why be afraid of work if 
it’s honest?” the Americans demanded 
in return. 

At the end of the project, a young 
Californian said, “Let’s face it. They 
don’t like us.” 

“We've finished the building. Be sat- 
isfied,” their counselor reminded. 

“We've tried to be friends and we’ve 
failed,” a girl added. 

On the last morning, the Americans 
said good-by and climbed into the bus 
that would take them to a seaport. 
Grateful villagers pressed gifts on 
them, tears in their eyes. The native 
students stood together at the road, 
whispering. Abruptly, their leader 
leaped onto the truck’s hood, arm 
lifted. At. his signal, every voice along 
that African street rang out. The words 
were strange beyond belief but the 
tune was unmistakable. They were 
singing: 

“Oh, say, can you see, 

By the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed, 

In the twilight’s last gleaming... .” 

That African farewell will never be 
forgotten by those young Americans, 
nor the lesson it taught of patience and 
of serving others, not only because 
they needed you, but because you 
needed them, # 
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Home Plate 


(Continued from page 30) 


“Maybe you'll bawl me out for what 
I've done,” he said, “but just before 
closing time I began to see red, So I 
phoned Crandall, told him a few plain 
truths and asked for an explanation!” 

“W-what alibi did he make?” 

“He said that Pete was the youngest 
on the team,” Jim told her. “I told him 
that time would take care of the kid’s 
age, and that he was a fine embrvo ball 
player. I asked if he wanted to squash 
the kid’s ambition, to break his heart, 
and”—he stopped. “What’s the matter, 
Madge? You're turning green.” 

“My side’s been hurting all day,” 
Madge told him. “And just now I felt 
something snap. I feel ghastly!” 

Jim Ferris was a big man and Madge 
was a small woman. He lifted her in his 
arms as quickly as if she were a baby. 

“The car’s outside,” he said. “Ill take 
you to the hospital, to emergency. I'll 
call Doe Wilkins from there.” 

But Madge didn’t answer, she’d 
fainted. So Jim called the doctor from 
emergency, Then he called Bill Tyson 
—his next-door neighbor—asking him to 
explain to Pete when he got home, 
keep him for the night if necessary. 

“Madge has a ruptured appendix,” 
he explained. “They’re going to operate 
within the hour.” And—after he’d drop- 
ped the receiver into its cradle—he 
started pacing up and down the corri- 
dor outside the waiting room and he 
forgot about a little boy in a uniform, 
which still had its original creases, and 
a thoughtless coach named Crandall. 
He forgot about everything except the 
woman he loved, who was having a 
hard time in the operating room. 

When the operation was over, the 
doctor told Jim that his wife would 
come through with flying colors and to 
go home and get himself something to 
eat. So Jim drove slowly home. On the 
way he stopped in front of the Tysons’ 
house and called Pete’s name. One of 
the little boys came out on the porch. 

“Pete didn’t come back from the ball 
game,” he said. “Daddy thought maybe 
you'd picked him up and taken him to 
the hospital with you, or something!” 

He combed the neighborhood for an 
hour and then, at ten o'clock, he phoned 
the coach. When he came on the other 
end of the wire, and Jim gave his name, 
Mr. Crandall spoke with a new warmth. 

“Well, I guess you were mighty 
proud of your son tonight,” he said. “I 
put him like you said—might not 
have done it if you hadn’t called, Mr. 
Ferris! He went in at the start of the 
fifth—the Peanuts and the Fryers were 
tied—but in the sixth Pete hit a home 
run that won the cup for Clinton.” 

Jim rasped, “That’s beyond the point, 
Crandall—where is he now?” 
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“When I saw Pete last he was hang- 
ing around waiting for you. I thought 
you were going to pick him up!” 

It was then that Jim called the police. 

Four hours in the hospital, add an 
hour combing and three hours of boy- 
hunting through.the surrounding terri- 
tory. Intermittently Jim called the hos- 
pital and was told, by an impersonal 
voice, that his wife was doing very well 
indeed, Part of the time he rode in a 
squad car with a policeman, part of 
the time he paced the living room. 

There was a lake in the neighbor- 
hood. Somebody said that perhaps they 
should drag it. . . . The starter at the 
bus stop had seen no boy in uniform. 

There weren't any clues until, all at 
once, Jim remembered a_ stretch of 
woods a mile away. Pete was forever 
begging to camp there, but the woods 
had been known to harbor tramps—so 
his father had said a flat no, But now 
Jim Ferris went into the garage to get 
the huge flashlight that Madge had 
given him for his birthday. And some- 
where in the shadows, from behind a 
litter of old furniture and snow tires 
and lawnmowers and rakes and hoes, 
he heard a slight sniffing sound. He 
went quietly toward the sound and 
flashed the light on. 

Peter’s uniform was no longer pris- 
tine. His face was smudged with dirt 
and tears, He peered up at his father 
and Jim thought, “He didn’t run so far 
—only to the home plate!” He prayed 
that he’d say the right thing, and his 
prayer was answered, 

“Hi, bs ’e tte,” he said. 
winner? 

“You weren't there,” Pete said. “You 
thought I wouldn’t get to bat! You were 
ashamed of me—” 

“Ashamed nothing! How could you 
think a dopey thing like that?” 

Pete had one note—only one pitiful 
note, “Then Mom was ashamed, and 
you stuck by her!” 

“Don’t be a creep,” his father told 
him. “For a fellow who just hit a home 
run, youre all bugged up. When I came 
home I found your mother doubled 
over with an acute attack of append- 
icitis. I had to take her to the hospital, 
that’s why we weren't in the stands! 
While you were making local history, 
your Mom was on the operating table!” 

Pete was on his feet, clutching his 
father’s sleeve—“Is she going to be all 
right?” he quavered. “Is she, Dad?” 

“She'll be fine—as soon as her son 
tells her the big news, They won't let 
you see her, but they'll let you talk to 
her over the phone tomorrow.” 

“How early tomorrow?” asked Pete. 

His dad grinned and mussed the 
boy’s hair. “You want to know some- 
thing, Pete? When a boy stops thinking 
about himself—and starts thinking 
about somebody else—he’s no Peanut. 
He’s in the Big League!” « 


“How’s the cup- 
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IMAGINE serving three meals a 
day family style to over 3000 
persons! They do it at Bob Jones 
University, Greenville, South 
Carolina. Food is prepared in 
large quantities but often cooked 
in casseroles which serve eight. 
Spoon Bread, a Southern favor- 
ite, is served piping hot from 
the baking dish with a spoon 
(hence the name). It’s a natural 
with fried chicken and black- 
eyed peas, but goes well with ham 
or roast beef and is especially 
delicious with gravy. Another 


student favorite is Carrot Cake. 


For your next 
Church supper— 
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SPECIALTY OF THE HOUSE 





SPOON BREAD 


for 50 
DIONE 5 tReet ele Vinca eel, a4 9% cups 
MENU, {Sibighdi6 6 ge W: 4 inte Md Dyius whrass Ceara” 6 cups 
See er eer et ry: 6 cups 
NN cits een a shite e WSS a ce x ee 3% tsp. 
SPTTNUNE TOWNEND 6.68 <a aveiatn hee 4 tbsp. + 1 tsp. 
MEE icc ik Kec eR aio ae ieee HN a whe EEN 6 
RN 8 ica rats We Beales a ghey ath RN 1%4 cups 


Mix dry ingredients. Bring water to a boil and stir 
into meal. Scald milk and stir into meal mixture. 
Break eggs into the meal mixture and beat thoroughly. 
Set baking dishes in the oven with butter until butter 
is melted. Pour two-thirds of the butter into batter 
and mix thoroughly. Divide the remainder of the 
butter among the baking dishes used. Pour batter 
into dishes with remaining butter and bake in a 


375° F oven for 30 minutes. 


CARROT CAKE 


for 50 

aN MRR RRARE a1 Ko yh NG rine Gage aries anh ete S a ee 2¥%2 cups 
ee ee rr eer ee 7¥2 cups 
eee CUMIN IRENE 5 ei. aise 6. wala erhs ares Bla wie RCN 15 
CAanmGts WOW BPAtOG) once sccciee cy cow sawed 2¥2 cups 
BEI ci cvehersttcn ise ores 6/04 ip es ae Te 5 cups 
BNI EEN RINE 5 10.5 19840 63s, anITNNe S eE ¥3 cup 
PRISE OOWOION,: Sb <5c.atae) aoa b Kio Sia ete nete 3 4 ale 3¥3 tbsp. 
CO OO DR eer, ear eee eer er 2¥2 cups 
DEStAIN Aa tues ave cculane unite aleac uate uereteesiat nies oh 10 cups 


Beat shortening and sugar until creamy. Add well 
beaten egg yolks, carrots, lemon extract, milk, flour, 
baking powder, and All Bran. Fold in beaten egg 
whites. Bake in 350° F oven for 35 to 40 minutes. 
When cool, spread with butter frosting. 
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THE SCHOOL 
BEHIND THE RECIPE 


Bob Jones, “The World’s Most Unusual Uni- 
versity,” sprawls over a 200-acre campus in Green- 
ville, South Carolina. Known for its strong spir- 
itual and evangelistic emphasis, reflecting the zeal 
of founder Bob Jones, Sr., the school is perhaps 
most unusual in its emphasis on the arts. 

A beautiful new building houses the university 
collection of sacred art containing rare master- 
pieces of Flemish, Dutch, German, French, Italian 
and Spanish painters dating from the thirteenth 
century, with appropriate furniture and statuary. 
Operas are performed each year using college 
choirs and orchestras with top-rate professional 
soloists. Drama has an important place, particu- 
larly Shakespearean. 





Dixon McKenzie Dining Common serves around 3000 students. 


The school has its own film production unit. 
Unusual Films, which has made successful tele- 
vision films, promotional and instruction pictures, 
and award-winning, feature-length “Wine of 
Morning.” A commercial radio station owned by 
the university is operated by graduates and stu- 
dents. It specializes in music, newscasts, religious 
programs, children’s and women’s features. 

The school turns out a great many ministers 
and missionaries with about 1000 of Dr. Bob’s 
“preacher boys” in training at a time. Typical 
of its interests, the university has a graduate 
school of Fine Arts and one of Religion. 











Why I Am For Tithing 


(Continued from page 51) 


bond between God the Creator and 
man the steward. In varying forms its 
residue is found among the widely di- 
vergent religious practices of the an- 
cients. As the tithe did not originate 
with the Levitical law, neither did it 
die with it. 

The New Testament does not con- 
tradict this position. Indeed the New 
Testament doctrine of stewardship is 
enhanced when seen against the back- 
ground of the tithe. To be sure in both 
the Old and New Testaments the tithe 
is never taught as the sum total of giv- 
ing. The Old speaks of “offerings,” the 
New speaks of “liberality”; but behind 
each is the tithe as the beginning point. 

Did Jesus teach the tithe? Once He 
mentioned it, and that with commenda- 
tion (Matt. 23:23; cf. Luke 18:12). 
He never condemned or abrogated the 
tithe, only man’s perversion of the 
spiritual intent of it. This He did with 
respect to every Old Testament law 
(cf. Matt. 5:20) with which He dealt 
specifically. 

Jesus’ expressed purpose “to fulfill” 
(Matt. 5:17) the law did not abrogate 
it. Thayer’s Lexicon lists this reference 
as meaning “to fulfill, ie. to cause God's 
will (as made known in the law) to be 
obeyed as it should be.” An examina- 
tion of Matthew 5:20-48 is a commen- 
tary on this statement. Jesus went be- 
yond the law to the spirit. He raised 
the standard, but He did not remove 
it. Always the basic law stood as the 
point of beginning. We may safely as- 
sume that had He dealt specifically 
with the tithe, He would have done 
the same. 

This is not out of keeping with such 
references as law and grace (Rom. 10:3 
ff.) and “the handwriting of  ordi- 
nances” (Col, 2:14). The thought here 
is that law as a means of salvation gave 
way to the cross and its consequent 
grace. This is the burden of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (cf. Chapter 9). There 
is no New Testament passage relative 
to giving which rules out the tithe as 
a basic minimum (cf, Matt. 10:8; I Cor. 
16:2; II Cor. 8:1-2; 9:7). Indeed, the 
tithe enhances their meaning. “As God 
hath prospered” suggests a gauge of 
measurement. The only one mentioned 
in the Bible is the tithe. 

Moreover, reason says that Jesus not 
only taught the tithe, but practiced it 
as well. Reared in a godly Jewish home, 
He knew the Old Testament which 
commanded it. His enemies criticized 
Him on every turn where He deviated 
from their teachings about the law. Yet 
not once did they censure Jesus for not 
tithing. Would they have overlooked 
such an opportunity had one existed? 

The law of the tithe has persevered 
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in Christian history. The early Church 
Fathers taught it. While the union of 
church and state relegated the tithe to 
the status of a governmental tax, it 
emerged as a spiritual practice with 
the Reformation. 

However, the rise of the modern 
missionary movement marked a re- 
newed emphasis upon tithing. Tithing 
and missions have always gone hand 
in hand, strengthening one another. 
The New York Missionary Society 
(1796) was such a movement. In 1890 
the Laymen’s Movement swept the 
country with its major emphasis on 
tithing for support of missions. 

During this period the Southern 
Baptist Convention placed a renewed 
emphasis upon tithing, In 1895 a com- 
mittee report reads that “full relief 
need not be hoped for until our church 
members individually and voluntarily 
adopt the Scriptural systematic plan of 
paying God at least one-tenth of his 
[their] income.” 

It was not until World War I that 
the promotion of tithing reached cam- 
paign proportions. With tithing as the 
basis various promotional movements 
were inaugurated. The Disciples of 
Christ had the “Men and Millions 
Movement”; Presbyterians the “New 
Era Movement”; Southern Baptists, the 
“Seventy-five Million Campaign’; 
Methodists, the “Centenary Celebra- 
tion” with its slogan “A Million Tithers 
in Methodism.” 

In 1921 the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention launched a campaign to enroll 
a half-million tithers. Promoted through 
the vears, in 1955 they reported 1,013,- 
973 tithers. Such programs have helped 
to raise giving to unprecedented heights 
among many American denominations. 


Tus truth is evident as cited in spe- 
cific cases. The Southern Baptist “For- 
ward Program of Church Finance” is 
based upon the tithe as the minimum 
gift. Before being formally inaugu- 
rated, the churches of Jackson, Miss., 
and Phoenix, Ariz., two widely diver- 
gent areas, tried it as a “test run.” It 
proved to be revolutionary; most 
churches realized tremendous increases 
in their giving programs, 

In my own church, First Baptist of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., a similar plan 
has been used for twelve vears. During 
that time the gifts have increased from 
$190,000 (1949) to over $600,000 an- 
nually (1960). At present this church 
has about 1200 tithers, many of whom 
give far beyond one-tenth of their in- 
come through the church. 

The First Baptist Church, Dallas, 
Texas, has the largest budget of any 
church in the world. Using a program 
based upon the tithe as a minimum, 
its annual budget has grown from about 
$200,000 in 1944 to more than $1,250,- 
000, half going to missions, in 1961. 


The Bible promises blessings to the 


tithers. “I will . . . pour you out a 
blessing” is applicable to groups but 
to individuals as well. Giving one- 
tenth for the sake of a blessing is not 
Scriptural tithing. God is not obligated 
to honor such. But tithing as an act of 
worship does result in blessings. I have 
never known a tither who “proved” 
God and found Him iacking. One such 
stated his philosophy thus: “I figure 
that God’s shovel is bigger than mine. 
He can shovel it in faster than I can 
shovel it out.” Reason says that God 
will trust those who prove themselves 
trustworthy. 

God will make it possible for one 
to tithe. A couple, deciding to tithe, 
found that their obligations exceeded 
their income. The night before they 
were to give their first tithe, the man 
found that his pay envelope contained 
a salary increase which enabled them 
to tithe, meet their obligations and have 
15 cents left over. 

Tithers seldom stop with giving one- 
tenth. A tither said that his first tithe 
seemed like all the money in the world. 
“Now,” said he, “I give far beyond the 
tithe. It is the greatest privilege of my 
life.” I have never known a person to 
give a sizable sum of money solely for 
religious purposes who did not first 
practice the tithe as the basis of giving. 

However, the greatest blessings of 
the tithers are not material but spir- 
itual. “The tithe . . . is holy unto the 
Lord.” The giving of the tithe is an 
act of worship. The tither enjoys the 
privilege of being in partnership with 
God in spiritual enterprises. He stands 
in good conscience before God. He is 
at peace within himself and with oth- 
ers. His prayer life is more powerful. 
His fellowship with God is more whole- 
some. His witness for God is more 
effective. Not every tither is a soul- 
winner, but few, if any, soul-winners 
are not tithers. The tither recognizes 
that his whole life is a trust from God. 

It is ever true that the tithe is not a 
legal means of financing God’s work. 
It is God’s work of grace in developing 
His people. God instituted it, Abraham 
practiced it, Moses commanded it, 
Jesus commended it, and God’s people 
have always found it to be the most 
effective means of sending God’s mes- 
sage to the ends of the earth. 

However, tithing is not the end but 
the beginning. A football team lines 
up on the 40-yard line for the kickoff. 
But ahead is the beckoning goal line. 
The tithe is the 40-vard line. The goal 
line is the full stewardship of life. But 
no 40-yard line, no goal line. No tithe, 
no fuller stewardship. 

When the tithe is given according 
to God’s plan it is not a legal obligation. 
It is a gracious privilege made possible 
because the tithers “first gave their own 
selves.” & 
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Moral Re-Armament 
(Continued from page 25) 


the insistent thought that what was 
needed was “a movement of God's liv- 
ing Spirit, the moral and spiritual re- 
armament of the nations.” 

The name arrested attention. In New 
York, Moral Re-Armament was 
launched at a historic meeting in Madi- 
son Square Garden; in Washington, by 
a national assemblage in Constitution 
Hall; in Los Angeles, by a mammoth 
meeting with 30,000 crowding into the 
Hollywood Bowl and 10,000 listening 
from outside, as four giant searchlights 
pierced the sky to symbolize MRA’s 
four absolute moral standards: honesty, 
purity, unselfishness, love. 

War came. Buchman clarified the is- 
sues: “Win the War. Secure the Peace. 
Build a New World.” In the opinion of 
Senator Harry Truman and others, he 
strengthened morale in industry and in 
the Armed Forces with a far-reaching 
program: “Sound Homes. Teamwork in 
Industry. National Unity.” In MRA 
terms, “Change, Unite, Fight.” This 
was expressed and illustrated, with a 
foreword by General John J. Pershing, 
in the handbook, “You Can Defend 
America,” of which over two million 
copies were distributed. It was drama- 
tized in a revue of the same name, the 
first of MRA’s dramatic presentations. 

As a suitable base at which to con- 
solidate and develop the response la- 
bor and management were making, 
Mrs. Henry Ford suggestea Mackinac 
Island, Michigan. Here Dr. Buchman 
was able to train a force of men and 
women for the ideological war he fore- 
saw would continue after hostilities 
ended. Since the war land has been 
given and buildings erected at Mack- 
inac suitable for delegations, official 
and unofficial, which have been at- 
tended from nations on every continent. 
During the last two years 8000 dele- 
gates have come from 77 countries. 
Many have come to Mackinac not 
knowing any more about Moral Re-Ar- 
mament than I did when I went to Ox- 
ford. They may have read books (as I, 
too, had done), attended films or plays, 
seen advertisements in newspapers or 
talked to someone fully convinced. At 
sessions of the assembly at Mackinac, 
delegates learn more. 

Madame Irene Laure, for instance, 
had once been the leader of two mil- 
lion Socialist women and was cred- 
ited by Dr. Adenauer and Robert Schu- 
man with having done more than any 
other individual to establish the post- 
war friendship that has sprung up be- 
tween Germany and France. After 
seeing her son tortured by the Gestapo, 
this Frenchwoman had gone to Caux, 
Switzerland, European headquarters of 
MRA, and there had met Germans. 
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This was almost too much for her. But 
she had faced it, shed her bitterness and 
then went to one German city after an- 
other and asked forgiveness for it. 

A one-time Communist leader from 
the London docks told his story, One 
strike alone had cost Britain around 
$600 million—the total amount of 
American aid for one year. Since the 
change in Tom Keep and his friends, 
there had not been a single major stop- 
page on the docks. 

Many spoke: a Mau Mau from 
Kenya, a business executive from De- 
troit, a Hollywood star, a schoolteacher 
from Maine, a union leader from Pitts- 
burgh—convinced personalities relating 
facts, expressing convictions or plan- 
ning strategy and showing how Moral 
Re-Armament means getting the direct- 
ing force of God and absolute moral 
standards back into daily living and into 
the policies of nations. 

In 1957 leaders of the Japanese 
Youth Federation of 4,300,000 were 
invited to Moscow. Thanks to the ini- 
tiative of Dr. Buchman and the gener- 
osity of certain Americans, a party of 
100 left Tokyo—not for Moscow but 
for Mackinac. They were tough and 
anti-American. There came a_ point 
when they saw the connection between 
the way they had been living and the 
confusion and division in their country. 
They cleaned up their lives. 

Plays and films have been powerful 
weapons in taking the ideology of 


Sunday School Teacher 
This Worked 


Getting Parents Interested 

Our evening youth meetings were 
falling apart because parents did not 
back them. Many planned other activi- 
ties, making no effort to get home in 
time. Programs fell flat because as- 
signed leaders were not there. 

Then we put on a parent-youth pot- 
luck supper. This was widely adver- 
tised by posters at church and in store 
windows, individual letters, and calls 
by a committee of active young people 
and interested parents. After supper the 
youth president spoke briefly on what 
the group hoped to accomplish; then 
a panel of young people and parents 
(the pastor was moderator) discussed 
“Christian Responsibilities of Youth 
and Parents.” 

Piercing the ‘“‘Blue Denim Curtain” 

Keeping teenagers interested is a pe- 
culiarly knotty problem, especially 
when “you have 45 minutes a week to 
get them ready for eternity.” The 
teacher quoted knows whereof he 
speaks. Through two decades, his class 
(new every year) often scored the 
highest attendance in its department. 

The key, he discovered, was his own 
interest in each boy and girl. This can- 








Moral Re-Armament to the world. The 
effort to reach the millions by films has 
now been greatly accelerated by the 
building of a T.V.-film production stu- 
dio on Mackinac Island. 

The ever-expanding work of MRA is 
a tremendous financial task which, up 
to the present, is being shouldered by 
individuals. But the cost is infinitesimal 
compared with the wealth of America 
and fantastically little compared with 
what it achieves. No one in Moral Re- 
Armament is paid any salary. Gifts 
come out of sacrifice, often in very 
small sums. 

How does MRA operate? One can- 
not generalize, only particularize. 

One day last summer the Rev. Julian 
Thornton-Duesbery, Master of St. Pe- 
ter’s Hall, Oxford, was shaken to see 
that Mr. Khrushchev had said that he 
expected to see the Red flag flying over 
the whole planet in his lifetime. Thorn- 
ton-Duesbery decided to go to Caux. 

After hearing there news of the spirit 
that had brought a peaceful settlement 
to Cyprus, unity and the defeat of Com- 
munism to Kerala, South India, and 
after seeing plays and films, Duesbery 
concluded that behind it all lay the cen- 
tral experience which is Moral Re-Ar- 
mament, the experience of change at 
the Cross of Christ, the experience of 
putting off the old man and putting on 
the new. 

What is MRA? Dr. Bernardus Kaelin, 
Abbot Primate of the Benedictine Order 





not be faked; young people quickly see 
through anything phony. But gimmicks 
that reflect genuine interest can work 
wonders. Here are a few Mr. H. used 
to show his charges that each one of 
them was important to him—not only 
as a soul to be saved, but also as a plain 
boy or girl, with everyday interests and 
problems, both human and unique, 

e Names: Everyone appreciates 
your remembering his name—if you get 
it right! Mr. H. learned his new pupils’ 
names and always used them. 

e Personal Attention: He wrote ev- 
ery pupil every week! On postcards or 
in letters (always handwritten), he 
sent messages ranging from “I missed 
you last Sunday and here’s an outline 
of next week’s plans . . .” to congratu- 
lations on outside achievements, com- 
ments on hobbies, etc. He called on 
every pupil early, to get to know his 
background and family. 

e Individual Training: Every class 
period included a 20-minute discussion 
led by two student volunteers. Students 
were also trained to lead prayers, with 
or without advance notice. 

e Follow-up: For years he followed 
former pupils’ progress. During the 
war, he wrote 75 or more in the armed 
services, four times a year. And each 
year at Christmas, every one of his 
“alumni” got a card! 
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from 1947 to 1959, puts it this way: 
“It is not a religion, nor a substitute for 
religion, It is four mighty pillars upon 
which human living must be based. 
Every man must accept these ideas if 
he is honest with himself. The ideology 
of Moral Re-Armament can win all men 
because its standards are universally 
valid.” 

The Hindu, Muslim, the Buddhist, as 
well as the Protestant, the Catholic and 
the Jew, find they can unite on this basis 
of a moral theology. 


Nor everyone can go to Caux or 
Mackinac, but men and women in every 
walk of life have discovered that what 
works in Mackinac and Caux can work 
anywhere. Moral Re-Armament is a 
mighty positive, It believes that any 
idea which excludes anyone is too small 
for this age. It believes that Commu- 
nism is a superficial revolution, for it 
shapes the conduct but does not change 
the nature of men. 

MRA recognizes that certain ruthless 
men who have rejected God and fallen 
into the inevitable moral consequences 
are determined to control the world. 
Their effort to banish God from the 
mind of man is not an idle threat or a 
matter of policy, It is inherent in the 
motive to control, to put man in God’s 
place in the lives of other men. Until 
such men can be stayed in their course 
and offered a superior ideology, there is 
no hope of bringing the world back to 
a point from which God can lead man- 
kind into its next phase of unimaginable 
creativity. 

Meanwhile, MRA continues to prod 
the people of the world to action— 
through its conferences, through _ its 
dramatic performances, and through 
printed material and newspaper adver- 
tisements. An American long associated 
with MRA was last year motivated by 
Dr. Buchman’s message to the Ameri- 
can people—“The Hour Is Late.” He 
and his friends took two days and two 
nights to express their convictions and 
published them as a full-page ad in the 
New York Times and 130 other news- 
papers across the nation. Telephone 
calls and an avalanche of letters showed 
how ready the ordinary individual was 
to spring to action. 

Every letter received a reply. An at- 
tempt was made in each instance to 
consider the questioner as much as the 
question. 

Sometimes the writer was told some- 
thing like this: “MRA starts with a 
moral cleanup—absolute honesty, abso- 
lute purity, absolute unselfishness and 
absolute love. The key is to listen to 
God for direction. When man listens, 
God speaks, When man obeys, God 
acts. When men _ change, nations 
change. That is the source of the 
strategy which has made MRA a force 
to save nations.” = 
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Christ, Communism... 
(Continued from page 25) 


have one world, and it is in revolution. 
The paradox of unity and revolution, 
moreover, underscores the terror of the 
truth with which we must deal, Under 
such conditions the words of Christ are 
manifestly characterized by a_ confi- 
dence that requires all the mental and 
spiritual courage we can summon. 

For atheistic Communism constantly 
challenges us wherever we live, Daily it 
dares us to give our devotion to Marx 
and Lenin, and to their program as it 
is being adjusted to the Soviet state. 

Disturbed by the present power of 
Communism, we find it difficult to un- 
derstand how this philosophy of politics 
has grown so rapidly after such an in- 
significant beginning. From the day in 
1917 when V.I. Lenin, with a com- 
paratively small group, seized the gov- 
ernment of Russia for Communism, this 
strange political power has continued to 
gain force with unbelievable rapidity. 

In order to feel, as well as under- 
stand, the painful and inescapable facts 
which concern us, we have to keep re- 
calling that Communism has one-fourth 
of the land surface of the world, and 
that one person out of every three is 
caught in this strange religion. 

Thus while at the moment we who 
are Christians may claim approximately 
a third of the world’s population, it is 
now apparent that by A.D. 2000 we 
may constitute a much smaller per cent 
of the world’s population, For although 
our churches may grow in the four re- 
maining decades of this century, the 
relative number of members may stead- 
ily diminish. 

Stabbed awake by the fact that, while 
less than 50 vears ago there were only 
some 44,000 Communists in the world, 
those controlled by this philosophy now 
number more than all professing Chris- 
tians, we anxiously ask: What is the 
secret of their power? 

First, they have a philosophy, which 
is also a clear-cut purpose. In this both 
divine revelation and supernatural] rela- 
tionships are dismissed as unreasonable 
—even harmful. 

Although many churchmen are dis- 
turbed because of this rejection of God, 
all too often we do not realize that pre- 
cisely this is the explanation of the 
lack of ethics among Communists, Be- 
cause there is no Absolute, there can be 
no moral standards that are vital and 
relevant to all society. 

But these dedicated millions also 
have a program, And with this as a pat- 
tern of procedure, they are working day 
and night. The observant traveler in 
Russia is constantly compelled to face 
this. At the Stalin Mill at Tashkent are 
slogans painted in large letters, bearing 
such sentiments as: We'll do our best to 





fulfill the one year plan. The quality of 
our goods must be better, Let us com- 
pete with one another. Long live the 
active Soviet women. 

As simple and as naive as these pos- 
ters may seem to many sophisticated 
individuals in the Western world, they 


have real meaning for millions of 
people. They suggest practical pro- 
cedures which promise success. 

That is why those dedicated to Com- 
munism also have a passion. Their pur- 
pose, driven by ardent devotion, gives 
them strength. Many banners with big 
red letters emphasize this. In an indus- 
trial plant we noted these: By the way 
of Leninism we move toward Commu- 
nism, Long live the great banner of 
Marx and Lenin! Long live Commu- 
nism! 

All these mottoes become more 
meaningful when we consider the ap- 
peal to idealism in this strange mixture 
of materialism and atheism, For in- 
stance, in the Pioneer Camps—for those 
between 7 and 15—we pondered these 
slogans: Not for war do we grow, We 
are for peace and friendship. 

All these same ideals constantly grip 
the thinking of the 21,000 students 
dedicated to science at the 33-story 
Moscow University. Abandoning all 
spiritual interpretation of the universe, 
they are certain they can master the 
world by means of science. 

Against the backdrop of these con- 
temporary conditions, the challenge of 
Christ comes with new force. For it is 
He who offers us an explanation for life, 
at the same time He reveals the possi- 
bility of a new life. In the Sermon on 
the Mount He tells us what is involved 
in our choice. So, too, St. Paul vividly 
describes His spirit in the most mag- 
nificent prose poem ever written—I 
Corinthians 13. 

Certainly this requires courage. But 
then Christians across the centuries 
have had the power to capture the 
imagination of men, Like Augustine 
they have exclaimed: “Thou hast 
touched me and I am on fire for Thy 
peace.” Like their Master they have 
appealed to the potential daring of all 
who were willing to follow Christ’s way 
of life. They have believed it is the pur- 
pose of God to give us “the Kingdom” 
—and they have acted on this faith. 

This, of course, means much more 
than acquiescing mentally to what Jesus 
says. It is giving ourselves to what He is. 
This, moreover, is no longer optional 
if we have any real justification for 
hoping that the world will tum to 
Christ. 

Vitally relevant to all this, as well as 
deeply disturbing, is the changing atti- 
tude of millions in the Far East toward 
the message of our religious ambassa- 
dors. At the beginning of our mission- 
ary enterprise in India, for example, 
people insisted that Christianity was 
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not true, Later they declared that Chris- 
tianity may be true, but it is not new. 
More recently many have pained us by 
pointing out that Christianity is not 
you, That is, we who claim to be Chris- 
tians do not represent it. 

As we think of the millions who have 
never had an opportunity to develop 
and exercise their talents sociaily and 
politically, millions who are not ad- 
mitted to “white only” society and mil- 
lions who need the necessities of life, 
we are immediately aware of why un- 
numbered hosts feel so strongly with re- 
gard to our failures. 

This becomes even more painful 
when we realize that our present inter- 
national crisis is, to a marked degree, 
the result of Christians’ having created 
the mood in which millions in formerly 
benighted countries are now seeking 
freedom and justice. The message of 
Christ has been received, and correctly 
interpreted, in such practical ways that 
many natives now refuse to accept the 
paternalistic attitude of those religious 
ambassadors who have brought them 
the Gospel of the New Testament. 

Whatever may be our answer, or our 
immediate reaction to these facts, it is 
increasingly clear that we will be able 
to keep our religion only as we make it 
real for all people everywhere, To un- 
derstand this is the beginning of a dar- 
ing faith in the God whose purposes 
will not fail. This involves the necessity 
of our demonstrating daily the genuine- 
ness of our profession in all our social 
relationships, in industry and in all 
areas affected by race, in America, in 
Asia, in Africa—in all the world. Other- 
wise ours is not the universal religion 
with the ultimate truth... . And the 
clock keeps ticking away! 

Aware of at least some of these im- 
plications, the leaders of Soviet Com- 
munism daily demand complete dedi- 
cation to their cause, They constantly 
challenge their people to make sacri- 
fices for their way of life. They insist 
that Communists must possess “the 
greatest courage and revolutionary de- 
termination of mankind.” Facing the 
numerous difficulties confronting them, 
they are not daunted for their conse- 
cration gives them confidence for vic- 
tory. 

To say that we who profess Chris- 
tianity must match this is to put the 
matter too mildly. There is always that 
searching question of Jesus: “What do 
ye more than others?” (St. Matthew 
5:47). There are those who have cor- 
rectly insisted that Christianity is not 
in the talk but in the walk, not in the 
lip but in the life. Above all, Christ says 
we are to live as one family as we pray 
with words, attitude and sincere devo- 
tion, “Our Father.” When we do this, 
we will know it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give us the kingdom. ® 
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LESSON 
BACKGROUND 


By Amos John Traver 


@ july 2 
Mary: Consecrated Motherhood 


LUKE 1:26-31; 2:41-49; JOHN 19:25-27; 
LUKE 1:46-48 

For this quarter New Testament per- 
sonalities will be the basis of study. 
Biography is often stranger and more 
interesting than fiction. When the 
glorious truths of the Gospel are en- 
shrined in human personality, they be- 
come concrete and very practical, This 
lesson has a message for every mother 
who honestly desires to know what 
Christian motherhood means. 

The Virgin Mary has not been given 
the place she deserves in Protestant 
thinking. Strange it is that we have 
permitted so many good things to be- 
long to the Roman Church because of 
their distortion and misuse. Even the 
cross on church towers and altars has 
often been labeled “Catholic.” Certain- 
ly the Roman Church has done terrible 
disservice to the memory of Mary. Since 
the fifth century it has generally taught 
that Mary did not die as man dies but 
was “taken up body and soul into the 
glory of heaven” from a spot near the 
Garden of Gethsemane now enshrined 
in the Dormition Chapel. The Roman 
Church also affirms that Mary was born 
without sin, These two doctrines are 
called “The Assumption of Mary” and 
“The Immaculate Conception.” 

The Gospels give us a beautiful pic- 
ture of the mother of Jesus, beginning 
with the annunciation and ending with 
her place among the disciples at Pente- 
cost. We need no papal decrees or 


legends to add glory to her memory. 
That she was chosen to be the mother 
of Jesus implies that she was worthy, 
but not that she was perfect. She 
mothered Jesus with wisdom and love. 
That she did not always understand 
Him is clear from the record. No doubt 
she shared the traditional concept of 
the Messiah as King of the Jews and 
restorer of the nation’s glory. Yet she 
was loyal even when she did not under- 
stand and was at the foot of the cross 
when He died. 

Mary was not sinless. She, too, 
needed redemption through Christ, as 
all sinners do. Prayers to Mary for her 
intercession with God imply that His 
ear is not open to direct approach for 
all who believe. We need no interces- 
sion of the saints. Mariolatry has no 
support in the Gospels. 


@ July 9 
Andrew: Bringing Men to Jesus 


JOHN 1:35-42; MATTHEW 4:18-20; 
JOHN 6:8, 9; MARK 1:17 

“Andrew, Simon Peter's. brother,” 
that is the way this humble apostle is 
introduced in the Gospels. It is not easy 
to be known only as somebody’s 
brother, We like to be identified in our 
own right. Many a college student has 
suffered because his older brother had 
been a star athlete or the popular presi- 
dent of the student body. Yet Andrew 
was first to believe in Jesus. A disciple 
of John the Baptist, he accepted John’s 
testimony and followed “The Lamb of 
God.” He brought his brother with him 
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and, ‘i he cared to boast, could claim 
a share in the glorious ministry of Peter. 
Peter could preach sermons that won 
thousands to Christ, but Andrew had 
won the preacher. Andrew is an inspira- 
tion to the host of quiet, humble Chris- 
tians who have been used by the Holy 
Spirit to “say a word for Jesus” effec- 
tively. 

Andrew has become the symbol for 
personal evangelism. He always seemed 
to be bringing someone to Christ. At 
the feeding of the multitude, Andrew 
brought to Jesus the boy with his lunch 
basket of bread and fish, Perhaps An- 
drew did not anticipate the result, but 
he did bring him. No true evangelist 
will ever discount boys. All honor to the 
men who take time from their busy 
lives to cultivate friendship with boys! 

Andrew also brought some Greeks to 
Jesus. What an encouragement it must 
have been to our Lord. The leaders of 
His own nation had turned against 
Him. Andrew is a Greek name, though 
commonly used by the Jews. Perhaps 
the rest of the disciples saw no point in 
bringing these Gentiles to Jesus, An- 
drew was concerned neither with age 
nor race when there was prospect of a 
convert to Christ. When he “left all to 
follow Jesus” it meant full consecration 
to the purpose of Christ “that all men 
should be saved.” 

Early tradition says that Andrew was 
crucified in Achaia. A cross shaped like 
X is called “the Cross of St. Andrew.” 
November 30th is St. Andrew’s Day in 
the church year. It is supposed that he 
evangelized in Greece and Scythia, 
Russian territory. Whatever his life- 
work, the Gospels tell us enough to 
show a_ simple, humble, persistent 
“seeker after souls” for Christ. 


e July 16 


Matthew: Salvation for the 
Outcast 


MATTHEW 9:9-13; 10:1-4; LUKE 5:28 


“Matthew the tax collector’—only 
the writer of the first Gospel included 
this descriptive term after his own 
name. We may be sure that it was not 
due to pride in his former occupation. 
Rather, Matthew wanted to testify to 
the degrading depth from which Jesus 
had called him. He wrote his Gospel 
with special purpose to appeal to the 
Jews. Tax collectors were considered 
by the Jews the lowest of the low. If 
such an outcast could be called to an 
apostleship, there was hope for all. 

Tax collector was translated publican 
in the Authorized Version. It is interest- 
ing to note that centuries later saloon- 
keepers were called publicans, a good 
index of their reputation. There were 
two counts against tax collectors, ac- 
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cording to the Jews. They were work- 
ing for the Romans, hated masters of 
Palestine, so they were traitors, They 
were also notoriously unjust. Usually 
tax collecting was “farmed out,” the 
collector held responsible for a stated 
sum and permitted to keep all he could 
collect above that sum. Only greed 
would lead a Jew to become a publican, 
so the usual run of collectors were 
crooked and cruel. 

Converted, Matthew had talents to 
consecrate, abilities necessary to his 
trade. He could write; he knew and 
understood his fellow countrymen; he 
had many friends in his own class. Since 
he was ostracized by his people he had 
time to study their history. No doubt he 
was patriotic but eased his conscience 
by saying, “If I don’t collect taxes, 
someone else will. I might as well make 
the profits.” All that Matthew was that 
day when Jesus called him from his col- 
lector’s booth held potential for conse- 
crated service. His Gospel alone would 
justify his call. He could introduce his 
friends to Jesus. Through Matthew, 
Jesus would be known as “Friend of 
publicans and sinners.” 

Levi is the name used for Matthew 
in Mark and Luke. This may have been 
his original name. Converts in mission 
lands often take a new name. Matthew 
means “gift of God.” This disciple not 
only received the gift of God’s forgiving 
grace but became a true “gift of God” 
to his own people and to Christians of 
all time. 


@ July 23 


Mary and Martha: Friends 
of Jesus 


LUKE 10:38-42; JOHN 11:1-5; 12:1-3; 11:27 


Bethany, a suburb of Jerusalem and 
the home of Mary, Martha and Lazarus, 
was Jesus’ usual stopping place on His 
trips to Judea. It was His “home away 
from home.” How much it must have 
meant to Jesus to leave the noisy con- 
fusion and ill-concealed enmity of the 
city for rest in this home. Would our 
homes qualify for a “home away from 
home” for Jesus? The magazines and 
books on the table, the conversation at 
dinner, the relationship between the 
members of the family—would they 
stand the test of the realized Presence? 

On at least one visit Jesus healed a 
rift between the sisters. Martha’s com- 
plaint was that Mary just sat and en- 
joyed the visitor and did nothing to 
help prepare a meal. Jesus solved the 
problem by suggesting that there is 
place in His kingdom for both types, 
Marthas—activists, always at work, al- 
ways serving—and Marys—contempla- 
tive, devotionally minded, quiet and 
gentle. People are different, even in the 





same family. In the family of Christ 
there is place for all. 

This home seems to have been one 
of wealth. But death is no respector of 
persons. The death of Lazarus offered 
opportunity for a great miracle of grace. 
Jesus did not come as a stranger sent 
for in sudden emergency. He had been 
the happy guest of this home many 
times. The sisters knew and loved Him. 
So He came quite normally in the hour 
of great need. Appeals for help from 
our Lord come more appropriately from 
homes where He has been a daily wel- 
comed guest. 


© July 30 


Thomas: Through Doubt 
to Faith 


JOHN 11:7, 8, 16; 14:3-6; 20:24-29 


Doubting Thomas! As Charles Brown 
once said, “You would almost think 
Doubting was his first name.” The title 
Mr. Brown gave to the chapter on 
Thomas in his book These Twelve was 
“Thomas: The Man of Moods.” Thomas 
was a realist, a questioner, not one who 
cuddled his doubts. He wanted desper- 
ately to know, to understand, From the 
time he left all to follow Jesus his devo- 
tion to his Lord never was in question. 

In John 14, when Jesus spoke of go- 
ing to prepare rooms for His disciples 
in the Father’s house, Thomas cried out 
“Lord, we do not know where You are 
going; how can we know the way?” 
With the rest of the disciples he must 
have been puzzled at the answer, “I am 
the way, the truth and the life.” In 
John 11, when Jesus proposes to go 
back to the neighborhood of Jerusalem 
at the call of Martha and Mary, 
Thomas, above all the disciples, seemed 
to understand the terrible danger. Jesus 
had left Jerusalem because of the 
hatred of the Jewish leaders. But 
Thomas rallied his companions with the 
cry, “Let us also go, that we may die 
with Him.” The bravest are those who 
recognize danger, yet do not run away. 

Rightly, Jesus chided Thomas for 
his doubts of the resurrection, but He 
gave him the evidence his inquiring 
mind needed. Thomas did not go off 
and mope with his doubts, he still met 
with the disciples. He wanted to be- 
lieve. So long as this desire persisted 
there was hope. John is the only Gospel 
which gives Thomas more than a name. 
After his confession, “My Lord and 
My God,” his future life is recorded 
only in legend. The most persistent is 
that he founded Christianity in India 
and there died a martyr’s death. So it 
might have been. Wherever he lived 
and died, his faith in his resurrected 
Lord was his guiding star. 
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Why I Am Against Tithing 


(Continued from page 51) 


Jacob’s “bargain” with God, that if God 
would do this, that and more, Jacob 
would “surely give the tenth.” Many 
modern Jacobs have declared (some 
call it faith) that because they “tithe,” 
God will prosper them. But it doesn’t 
always happen that way! And it is 
wicked, it seems to me, for ministers 
and others even to imply that God pros- 
pers materially the one who tithes. The 
words of Jesus do not support the idea 
(Matthew 5:45). 


T HE tithe has been rather “standard” 
for legalists and Christian moralists for 
years, For most average families or per- 
sons, the tithe represents neither too 
little nor too much to give. Great 
churches have been built and operated; 
missionaries have been sent out; mag- 
nificent programs have been made pos- 
sible because of it. All this has come 
about because many Christians have 
felt and taught that tithing is. still 
legally binding upon the Christian. 

Their reason? “Christ came to ful- 
fill the law!” Upon this thin promise 
does the Christian compunction to tithe 
rest. But Christ came with grace and 
love and removed the stigmas of legal- 
ism. The Christian acts out of a God- 
given grace, Gratitude and love moti- 
vate him. Yet the tithe is held up by 
many as a law, to be observed as such. 

The “fulfilling” of the law can never 
be interpreted as making the entire 
Levitical law become the norm for con- 
duct. “Fulfilling” has the tone of “re- 
deeming,” baptizing the law with 
grace, until righteousness becomes not 
a practice of following the letter but of 
expressing the spirit. If “fulfilling” the 
law seems to indicate that Christ sup- 
ported tithing to the letter, then why 
not many of the other laws of the 
Hebrews? 

But if tithing is good, why not sup- 
port it? Why condemn something that 
“gets the job done”? The answer lies in 
the misplaced motives and emphases 
that surround the practice of tithing. 
Let us look at them: 

For many, the tithe is too much. Ad- 
mitted that even the person of modest 
circumstances can manage the one- 
tenth, there are some for whom the 
tithe would represent some impossible 
situations. 

Take for example a family I know. 
There are five small children and the 
father is a laborer, making perhaps 
$4,500 yearly. There has been some 
illness. Hardly a month has gone by 
in the year past when one of the family 
is not in the hospital. Food prices have 
soared. This family skimps and serves 
the cheapest meals. Yet the money just 
does not reach. For them to tithe would 
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mean that the already inadequate in- 
come would be given an intolerable 
burden. They certainly could give 
something to the work of Christ. But 
the tithe? Four hundred fifty dollars? 

I think also of an elderly lady who 
has been chronically ill for years. A 
stroke has left her paralyzed on one 
side. She needs constant care, She has 
engaged a woman to take care of her 
rather than stay in the hospital, and 
the small nest egg she has been living 
on is depleting rapidly. Social security 
does not provide an ample enough in- 
come for her keep. Tithe? She could, 
but it would speed the day that she 
would have to go to the county home. 

Here one must admit that to say the 
tithe is for many too much to give pro- 
vides an escape hatch for the unwill- 
ing. There are already too many who 
excuse themselves from liberal giving 
by saying they must watch out for old 
age, must take care of their money, etc. 
Pocketbook protecting will always be 
with us. But none is excused from doing 
something and no man is “safe” in his 
stewardship until he and God together 
have decided his part. 

This leads to the second weakness 
in the insistence upon the tithe, For 
many, the tithe is too little. There are 
a few stories of wealthy people who 
have decided that they would keep 





PRAYING HANDS 


First reach above 

To catch the hands of One 
Who times the planets 
—Paints the crystal dawn. 


Then reach below 

To share the human load; 
For hands in prayer 
Become the hands of God. 


—Clive McGuire 





their tithes and give all the rest to the 
Lord! The widow in the Temple did 
even better than that, giving all that 
she had, and this drew the praise of 
Jesus rather than the wealthy giving 
perhaps their tithe. 

Christians must seriously undergird 
the Kingdom’s enterprises. They can- 
not hide behind the assertion that they 
have tithed and therefore are excused 
from doing more, The way of grace is 
to go the second mile. 

I have Chinese friends who have 
occasionally presented my family with 
gifts. There are always two gifts. Once 
a picture and a box of jasmine tea. 
Again, a bouquet of flowers and almond 
cookies. When we asked him about it 
Mr. Chinn replied: “It is a Chinese 
custom. The second gift tells you that 
the first was really nothing.” Such 
grace! Giving like this by able Chris- 





tian people would bring in far more 
than the tithe. If love is our motive, 
love does not measure out in a bushel 
and stop. Love is generous and gives 
joyfully. The second mile is a privilege. 

Giving by the more able on this basis 
takes up the slack in the giving of the 
unable, and this is Christian, “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ,” far outweighs “give the 
tithe, and so fulfill the law of the Lev- 
ites.” The strong help lift the load of 
the weak, “Unto whom much is given 
shall much be required,” not legally, 
but morally and ethically! 

The third objection to the legal tithe 
is that it so often becomes an object 
of ostentation. One cannot escape the 
impression that many “tithers” are try- 
ing harder to satisfy their fellow man 
and themselves, than to satisfy Divine 
justice, Sometimes the tither seems to 
want some kind of badge or star for 
being rated, according to his standards, 
as one “who loves the Lord.” It rather 
cancels the Christian ideals of “laying 
up treasures in heaven” and giving joy- 
fully. Too many rejoice when their 
total sharing amounts to the approxi- 
mate tenth that no more should be 
“required.” 

Particularly this rationalization takes 
place when men begin to ask, “What 
is my tithe?” And they have a right to 
ask! In the theocratic society of the 
Old Testament, taxes took none of the 
toll suffered by modern purses. Extra 
charities were not prominent if they 
existed at all. The economy was vastly 
different from modern times, since the 
faith was of the politico-social order. 

So the one seeking to justify himself 
asks if the tithe is computed before 
or after income tax (and he usually 
hopes that you will tell him after!) He 
also hopes that his giving to the Heart 
Fund, the Community Chest, Boys’ 
Town and the Tail Twister Fund at 
Lions’ Club could be considered also a 
part of the tenth. 

In all giving the conscience is deeply 
involved. But the conscience needs to 
be taken to Christ to see if it is be- 
having decently. By rationalizing, one 
may short circuit the lines that tell right 
from wrong. 


Monzover. giving in this sense 
appears to be an affront to God. Wor- 
ship signifies the desire of the whole 
person to glorify the name of God. 
(See Isaiah 6 again.) The vision of 
God should call forth deeper resolves 
and more sacrificial sharing. We miss 
the spiritual point in the offering if we 
calculate and rationalize with the end 
in mind that we don’t need to give so 
much, True love is not interested in the 
cost. The Kingdom Pearl must be de- 
sired above all else. Stewardship be- 
gins here or it does not begin. 
(Continued on next page) 
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How to hold 
A HYMN SING 
with 
BILL McVEY, 
the CHRISTIAN HERALD 
SINGER, 


In your 
church or community... 


Bill McVey, the Christian Herald Singer, has conducted Community 
Hymn Sings—open to everyone regardless of religious affiliation—in 
churches and communities of all sizes throughout the country. If you 
would like to have an inspiring Hymn Sing with the Christian Herald 
Singer, write to Bill McVey and he will answer you immediately. 


Here is what you must let him know: 


1. Size of your church congregation, your choir and your com- 
munity? 


2. Do you have a piano, pipe organ or electronic organ? 
3. Can you secure the cooperation of other churches nearby? 


4. How many people might be seated in your church, in the sanc- 
tuary, in the recreation hall or local community auditorium? 


Bill would certainly welcome whatever additional information you feel 
is helpful. The details requested above, however should be furnished 
as a necessary preliminary to discussing his personal appearance. 


Our time and resources are, unfortunately, limited. We painstakingly 
“budget” each trip and tour to derive the maximum good for our main 
objective . . . to put hymn-singing back into people’s lives as part of 
their personal relationship with God. 


Over 30,000 votes were cast for hymns America loves best in Christian 
Herald’s recent hymn poll. 800 newspapers from coast to coast ran the 
story or commented editorially—even the big New York dailies. The 
point is proved. People like to sing hymns. In the words of Rev. Eaton, 
Presbyterian minister: “We would hope that the response to the hymn 
revival program might spread through the land and that the Christian 
Herald will be blessed in its new leading in an old and glorious 
endeavor.” 


Interested? Write to: BILL McVEY 


Room Jo @ The Christian Herald Singer 
27 East 39th Street © New York 16, N. Y. 


The answer, therefore, lies in con- 
scientious, proportionate sharing. “The 
fellowship of the concerned” embraces 
those whose giving is realistic, devo- 
tional, consecrated. The emphasis is 
not so much upon what I shall give, 
but “What is needed?” and, how large 
a portion of this need can I possibly 
help meet? 

A case in point lies in the planning 
of many parents for the education of 
their children. College tuitions and 
extra expenses run high. For special- 
ized courses the rates soar accordingly. 
A parent may begin by considering an 
ordinary liberal arts course and feel 
that he has just enough to make it. But 
the collegiate in the home wishes to 
study for medicine. So the family takes 
another look, makes adjustments and 
cutbacks until, finally, a medical edu- 
cation has been found possible. No 
mention of percentages here! It is the 
need, the desire, the plan, the pro- 
vision. 

Negatively speaking, it is intriguing 
how the above technique is so often 
used with other less worthy interests. I 
know a man who holds a position on a 
church board who at times has offered 
the personal information that he can- 
not keep up his meager pledge to the 
church, yet who has in the past five 
vears found room in his budget (and 
has fully paid for) the cigarette and 
beer habits. Here, admittedly, there 
was less thought and planning required 
than for the college education, but 
somewhere there was at least the ra- 
tional idea that these habits could be 
afforded and financed. 

A word which appears more fre- 
quently in Christian literature of re- 
cent months is the word involvement. 
It is opposite from isolation. Any at- 
tempt of the Christian to turn his eyes 
away from the truth of the needs is 
too late. He already knows the needs. 
Perhaps he should know them better 
than he does, but he knows them. He 
may smother them but he still knows 
them. He may tell about places where 
“charity begins at home,” but this does 
not alter the fact that somewhere he 
has been told that needs of the body, 
mind, community and spirit exist in 
staggering proportions in the world, 
and that Christ has called us to open 
our hearts to meet them. He may ra- 
tionalize his expenditures for his lux- 
uries, and peel off token amounts to 
church as “one of the charities.” 

Awareness involves. There is no per- 
missible escape. Self-preference and 
prejudice may enter in, but after all, 
the Christian is a part of the main. His 
stewardship is not matched to a legal 
code, but to the heart of Christianity. 
If the tithe approximates his best giv- 
ing, the tithe is for him. More or less 
than the tenth also falls within the 
scope of the Christian faith. = 
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